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WW KNOW THYSELF 


FREDERICK LEROY SARGENT 
EK ASSUME THAT NO TWO PERSONS ever wish to be precisely alike. 


One’s self is distinguished as the sort of person one wishes to become. A 

self is thus known by its chief desire or ideal. Conflicting desires indicate 
the presence of part-selves which may make up a divided personality, or may form a 
group becoming an efficient self or soul through the influence of a chief.desire. 
Whatever one believes to exist besides one’s self is called one’s surroundings. 
One can really know only one’s own experience or conscious states of mind. All 
that one concludes from these states of mind to be true of one’s surroundings are 
matters of belief? Hence one’s plans and behavior are based mainly upon beliefs 
more or less probable; so also are one’s ideas concerning natural laws, and one’s 
feelings about one’s self and others. 
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NATURAL law is a precise statement, confirmed by all experience, as to 

what will happen in nature under certain conditions. The invariable fulfil- 
ment of such expectations gives confidence that all things will always behave in the 
same way under the same circumstances as if obeying an all-wise power always 
doing the best that can be done. A thing is thus a selfless existence which must al- 
ways obey natural law. 
A self is not entirely free from such obedience; but in so far as a self makes 
plans or laws for itself and carries them out it controls its own behavior, and is thus 
creative within the limits imposed by the properties of the things with which it must 


reckon. 
©) 


@ 
, HENE a self is free to will either right or wrong; for in the same sense that our 
. human part-selves may or may not act as one with the chief self that makes 
each of us what he is, so human personalities may or may not unite with each other 
and with God in His all-including Self. In such union is fulness of life. 

Selves live the most abundant life possible in any surrounding by obeying 
Christ’s two great commandments: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind,” and “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” 
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Christians Must Lead 


ORE than one hundred thousand clergymen 
have been asked to read from the pulpit, Sun- 
day, June 5, an appeal for an international confer- 
ence on the reduction of armaments, and to request 
congregations to send resolutions to Congressmen 
urging them to emphasize the imperative necessity 
of the conference. The movement had its inception 
in a letter to the Church Peace Union from Gen. 
Tasker H. Bliss, former Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army, and member of the American Peacé 
Commission. General Bliss said that the respon- 
sibility for another war rests.entirely with pro- 
fessing Christians of the United States. “If the 
clergymen of this country want to secure a limita- 
tion of armaments, they can do it now without 
any further waste of time. If, on an agreed-upon 
date they simultaneously preach one sermon on this 
subject, in every church of every creed throughout 
the United States, and conclude their services by 
having their congregations adopt a resolution ad- 
dressed to their own Congressmen, urging upon 
them the necessity of having a business conference 
of five nations upon this subject, the thing will be 
done. ‘If the churches cannot agree upon that, it 
will not be done nor will it be done until the good 
God puts ‘into them the proper spirit of their re- 
ligion.” 
“Four 
the country have united in this appeal to the 
churches: the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, the National Catholic Welfare 
Council, the Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis, and the United Synagogue of America. In 
other words Protestants, Catholics, and Jews will 


combine to make the first Sunday in June a Peace 


Sunday. Meanwhile the preparation for war goes 
on. Last year, taxpayers of this country gave the 


of the largest religious organizations in | 
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army and navy $857,000,000; next year, they are 
asked to give $1,504,000,000. Last year, the total 
appropriation’ for science, education, agriculture, 
and industry was $59,000,000; next year’s estimate 
increases the figures by about $20,000,000; but the 
army and navy demand an increase over this year’s 
appropriation. of $647,000,000. . Out of each dollar 
of United States money, ninety-three cents goes for 
war, past, present, and future. One cent of that 
dollar goes for education and public health. 

While clergy and congregations are celebrating 
Peace Sunday, the new poison gases for use against 
enemy vessels will be given a test. It is believed 
that a gas has been discovered that will make the 
latest constructed battleships worthless. Hence- 
forth all war vessels must be built air-tight, and 
with completely rearranged ventilation systems, 
for one whiff of the newly discovered gas will mean 
instant death, and the gas dropped on the decks of | 
vessels from airplanes will penetrate quickly to 
every part of the ship not air-tight. The chemical 
warfare service is also at work on another deadly 
weapon, a toxic smoke that consists of dense poison 
dust clouds to be scattered to windward of an en- 
emy’s fleet. This smoke drifting down with the | 
wind will destroy all the crews of warships as at | 
present constructed. 

We believe General Bliss is right. 
sibility rests on the church to reduce armaments 
and prepare the way for world peace. It is time © 
ministers and congregations throughout 
Christendom forgot trivial differences, ecclesias- ~ 
tical functions, self-development, and social ambi- 
tion, and came solidly together on the great princi- 
ple of love of humanity. ‘The power of the church | 
of Christ, launched as an organized force intel- 
ligently and fearlessly would compel Congresses, 
Parliaments, and Houses of Peers to subordinate 
partisan politics to international welfare, and to 
take definite action looking to a remoyal of the 
hideous incubus of huge armies and navies that in- 
evitably provoke war. 


An Editorial Correction 


HE LETTER of Mr. Cornish, in the issue of 

May 19, leads us to say two things. First, the 
editorial of May 12 was inaccurate in stating that — 
the missionary contributions had fallen off one- 
third. His presumption about the cause of the 
mistake is correct. It is unfortunate that the 
illustration was used. The response of our people 
is another example of their devotion. They be-_ 
lieve. Second, the piece was ambiguous. When 


.two meanings are possible, that which was not 


intended is fairly to be taken by a reader. 


torial have been so taken. We were not “kept in — 

the dark” about the allotments. They were pub- 
lished and are known to all of us. 
people would be glad to hear our plans’ in the use — a 


of them. That was our plea. This church paper, — 3 
as Mr. Cornish says, cannot yet peport on achieve-_ ih a 


Re ale 


The respon- | 


Intima- a 
tions that were foreign to the purpose of the edi- — 


We believe our 
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ments, though it is‘a grateful beneficiary. But we 


‘should be happy to tell what we have proposed to 


do the next two years. Is it not true of all of us? 
We are the last to believe our people have “confi- 
dence in money”; they have indeed “the highest 
faith” in the Unitarian gospel and the spr ead of 
it. For that they gave generously. We tried to 
say that they want to see their faith fulfilled. Our 
hearts’ desire, that we avail ourselves of the times 
which are in our hands, led us to urge the pur suing 
of our way. We believe with all our power in pull. 
ing together. To say or do anything that would 
disaffect co-operation, that would wound any per- 

Son or organization without righteous cause, 
would be an evil thing. The better way we follow. 

Our open printed record these past years of revival 
in our fellowship stands in clear testimony of our 
positive purpose. On this very account we explain 
our deep regret that any misunderstanding, sense 
of injury, or impairment of confidence should have 
grown out of the vague writing. 


We Are Conservative! 


HERE ARE TWO WORDS people like,—“con- 

Servative” and “liberal.” There are two other 
words they do not like,—“radical” and “reaction- 
ary.” All sorts of confusion gets into our minds, 
for these four labels mean all things to all men. 
For example, we have preferred to call our people 
liberals; but in the light of a letter of great 


force which we read recently in the Weekly Review, 


it is plain we are conservatives. For the essence of 
this writer’s use of the word is that the most anar- 
chistic, the most radical thing that one can do, is 
to strive to repress any man’s teaching. Remember 
the apostles and what Gamaliel said! The priests 
of the temple were scared “whereunto this would 
grow.” These new teachers had a doctrine that 
made the priest business uncertain. How modern! 
The reactionaries wanted to Palmerize the apostles. 
And then that learned old conservative, who had 
the best reputation among all the doctors, in a very 
subtle argument which you do well to read again 
in the fifth chapter of Acts, showed by example how 
others had arisen with their doctrines and had 
passed into oblivion. Said Gamaliel: “Refrain 
from. these men, and let them alone; for if this 


counsel and this work be of men, it will be over- 


thrown; but if it be of God, ye will not be able to 
overthrow it. And to him they agreed.” Gamaliel 
did not take any. stock in what the apostles were 
preaching. He illustrates your true conservative’s 
distinction from the man popularly called liberal. 


- The former does not hanker after new ideas, while 


the latter does. The one holds on to what he knows 
for sure. The other is open-minded, sometimes, in 


fact, so eager for the new that he has to keep the 
back door of his mind open lest his front door take 
‘in more than he has standing-room for inside. 


The reason the conservative is so solid and equa- 


ple is that he knows you cannot upset what is true 
Sy ale you keep the pee of pedple receptive and re- 
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spectful. Do not try to control them or cram the 
truth into them as you see it. It will take care of 
itself, and so will they. Gamaliel was wise. He 
knew that just as soon as you try strong-arm meth- 
ods with a tender thing like the human. spirit, you 
are in for retaliatory rough work against all ‘the 
good that has been garnered in the ages. Thus 
come revolutions invariably. Look at Russia. 
From Nicholas to Lenine! And when will it be 
back to normalcy there? 

All hail the true conservative. He has the wis- | 
dom; and the best of it is, he has the genuine liberal 
spirit with its absolute trustfulness in the truthful- 
ness of truth, and in the native capacity of the 
human mind to choose the truth and keep it. Of 
course, he is never going to be a pioneer. He can- 
not be everything. He is not inhospitable, either, 
to the man who goes ahead. Only he wants to be 
shown for sure that the finder has the goods, the 
while he grants the fullest immunity to the seeker 
from espionage, and search without warrant, and 
all the other brutal archaisms which a year or so 
ago were the worst spiritual reproach this country 
has suffered in a hundred years. 


The Edison Tests 


HOMAS A. EDISON thinks it strange that out 

of five hundred college men who applied for 
positions in his plant but thirty were able to pass 
with distinguished credit the examination he had 
prepared. The examination consisted of general 
and technical questions. The technical questions 
were answered with a fair degree of accuracy, but 
the applicants fell down lamentably on the general 
questions. While Edison’s method of securing effi- 
cient men has been severely criticised by college 
professors and editors, the men who met the tests 
suceessfully proved particularly competent and 
were rapidly advanced. It is not that Edison de- 
manded employees who knew enough to name the 
States that bounded the Atlantic Ocean, could tell 
the capital of Mississippi, or say which was larger, 
Greenland or Australia. What he did demand was 
a person with a memory, one who could think in an 
emergency, was observant, and could grasp details. 
Those who criticise Mr. Edison’s method on the 
ground that it is not accumulation of facts that 
counts, mistake his motive, Education does not 
mean to Mr. Edison memorized facts, any more 
than it does to other practical men of affairs; it 
means the mind prepared to grapple with complex 
problems; it means ability to perceive the oppor- 
tunity, and a knowledge of the right course to pur- 
sue in an emergency. The Edison tests have re- 
vealed a defect in American education. College 
graduates are admirably prepared to discuss and 
converse, are able to select good literature, and 
have much information of an indefinite variety. 
Too often they are not prepared to perform a diffi- 
cult task efficiently. They come out of college ex- 
cellent idealists but poor workmen, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


WO EVENTS served last week to focus attention 
| on the attitude of the Administration at Wash- 
ington toward the events that are shaping the 

history of the world. One of these events was the 
speech delivered by Ambassador Harvey at the Pil- 
grims’ dinner in London shortly after he had arrived 
in the British capital. The other was the reply made 
by Charles E. Hughes, Secretary of State, to the at- 
tempt made by Prince Lubomirski, Minister from 
Poland, to obtain the adherence of the United States 
to the Polish occupations in Upper Silesia. 
Ambassador Harvey's Address Precipitates 
Discussion on both Sides of the Atlantic 

It had been assumed that Ambassador Harvey, in his 
first public address in London, would outline the Goy- 
ernment’s position on the great pending questions. 
He did it in a manner that drew fire from the advo- 
cates of the League of Nations. The emphasis which 
Mr. Harvey placed on the “hand-in-hand” relations 
between the United States and Great Britain may 
have been language befitting the American Ambassa# 
dor’s first appearance before the British public, but 
there was a disposition in the French press to re- 
gard it as a declaration of sympathy with the Brit- 
ish point of view in Upper Silesia. It was Mr. Harvey’s 
utterance on the League of Nations, however, that at- 
tracted marked attention. On this issue Mr. Harvey 
was reported as saying, “Our present government 
could not without betrayal of its creators and masters, 
and will not, I can assure you, have anything whatso- 
ever to do with the League or with any commission or 
committee appointed by-it or responsible to it, di- 
rectly or indirectly, openly or furtively.” 
Secretary’ Hughes Calls the Silesian 
Question a “Purely European” Concern 

In his answer to the Minister from Poland, Secretary 
‘Hughes wrote, under date of May 14: “... In my 
opinion the settlement of such boundary disputes as 
arise in the matter under consideration is a matter 
of European concern in which, in accordance with the 
traditional policy of the United States, this govern- 
ment should not become involved. The attitude of the 
government in this matter is clearly understood by 
its representatives in Europe, who will, therefore, so 
far as at present may be seen, take no part in the dis- 
cussions concerning Upper Silesia and will express 
no opinion as to the settlement.” The fact remains, 
however, that Ambassador Harvey will attend meet- 
ings of the Allied Supreme Council in a “listening” 
capacity. 
Breach Seems to Widen between Two 
Camps of the Allied Nations on Silesia 

Meanwhile the line of cleavage between France and 
Great Britain continued to become more pronounced. 
The immediate occasion for the divergence of views is 
the question presented by the Polish invasion of the in- 
dustrial, and especially the mining, districts of Upper 
Silesia. In another remarkable definition of policy, 
Premier Lloyd George last week repeated his assertion 
that the terms of the Treaty of Versailles must be en- 
forced, and that it is the duty of the framers of the 
instrument to compel the Poles to evacuate the ter- 
ritory which had been declared German, by the expres- 
“sion of the sentiment of its inhabitants in the recent 
plebiscite. To this announcement the French retort 
appeared to be that, whatever the outcome of the pres- 
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ent Polish uprisings, commanded and supplied by the 
Polish Government, Germany must under no circum- 
stances be permitted to restore order in the contested 
areas by force of arms. In this position, Premier 
aE evidently lias the approval of the French Par-. 
iament. 


French and British Press Take 
Sides Emphatically on Silesia 

A feature of the situation was the campaign which 
the press on both sides was waging on the question of 
Silesia. Premier Lloyd George’s position found ample 
support in the British newspapers. The British press 
on the whole, however, seemed to be under better re- 
straint than the French journals. While the British 
newspapers, in the main, took the ground that the en- 
forcement or non-enforcement of the Treaty was a 
matter for the conscience of its framers, a large pro- 
portion of the French newspapers took the position 
that the allocation of Silesia and its corollary, the 
occupation of the valley of the Ruhr, were matters that 
concern France in a more vital way than they con- 
cern Great Britain and Italy. Under these circum- 
stances, there was a demand of some vehemence in 
Paris for action on the part of the French Government 
independently of its allies, if need be. Thus the question 
of Silesia became, for the majority of the French press, 
a national problem affecting interests which it be- 
hooved France to protect, even without the participa- 
tion of the nations that fought the war at her side. 


Once Dubbed a “Traitor,” Giolitti 
Carries the Elections Triumphantly 

The epigram that the heretics of to-day are the or- 
thodox of to-morrow was applied with striking ac- 
curacy to the Italian parliamentary elections last week. 
Giolitti, at the time when Italy was making her 
choice, was denounced as a “traitor” because he tried 
to prevent the entrance of his country into the war. 
Last week, as Premier, Giolitti appealed to the Italian 
voters in a general election, and his entire cabinet was 
re-elected on a coalition platform. The election was 
bitterly contested, as between the Fascisti and the 
Socialists. A feature of the verdict was the return of 
Italian as against Slavic deputies from Trieste, the 
scene of D’Annunzio’s dramatic exploit. 


Reduction of Armaments Congress 
Urges an Early International Conference 

Among the mediums for the expression of public 
opinion last week was the Congress on Reduction of 
Armaments, held in Chicago. This body of citizens, 
after a survey of the international situation, passed a 
resolution deprecating the “universal misery and suf- 
fering” caused by the present international policy of 
armaments. It urged upon all statesmen the immedi- 
ate duty of finding a practical means of substituting 
“for the suicidal competition of increasing armaments 
a policy of justice and brotherhood” that would make — 
armaments of the present proportions unnecessary. 
As a practical step in this direction the Congress in its 
resolutions urged the President to call Great Britain 
and Japan to an immediate conference to devise means 
for the reduction of armaments by agreement. : 
Injustice Shown as Result of Publication 
of “Slackers’ ” Names by the Government 

Unexpected complications have followed the begin- 
ning of the publication by the War Department of the 
names of those who failed to respond to the draft. It 


was shown in many communities last week that grave 


injustice had been done to individuals by errors in the 


list. These errors ranged from the publication of € 
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names of men who were dead at the time of the issuance 
of the draft calls, to the attachment of the stigma of 
draft-evasion to men who not only had responded to 
the call, but who had suffered injury and in some in- 
stances death in the performance of their duties as cit- 
izens capable of bearing arms under the provisions of 
the law. In one instance, cited in New York, the Amer- 
ican Legion is bestirring itself in an effort to expunge 
from the list of deserters the name of a man who had 
lost his life on a battlefield in France and whose 
memory had been honored by his comrades by the 
4 naming of a post of the American Legiou after him. 
; At the end of last week the War Department announced 
that, despite these instances of injustice done to in- 
dividuals, the publication of the lists would be con- 
: tinued to completion. 
ji Two National Figures Removed 
by Death Within a Week 
Two figures of national prominence were removed by 
death last week,—Edward D. White, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, and rank- 
lin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior in two successive 
Democratic administrations. Mr. Justice White was 
appointed to the Supreme Court in 1894 and was made 
Chief Justice in 1910. His term of office, therefore, 
included the formative period in our economic legis- 
lation and the interpretation of the laws enacted to 
_ solve such important problems as the question of com- 
binations of capital. Mr. Lane, as Minister of the in- 
terior under President Wilson, did much to give form 
and vigor to the work of Americanization. Mr. Lane, 
himself of foreign origin (he was a native of Canada), 
demonstrated in terms of action his appreciation of the 
importance of the task of making aliens think, feel, and 
act as Americans. 8. T. 


The Roots of Religious Journalism 


[Editorial in the Congregationalist] 


THE PLEASANT FRATERNAL OCCASION 
| which recently brought together friends of Tur 
CuristIAN Rucister to celebrate its centennial 

led to the discussion of interesting topics bearing upon 
the present-day status of American journalism. ‘The 
freedom of the religious editor to express his inmost 
convictions was championed by the able and coura- 
geous editor of Tum Recisrer, under whose leadership 
it has acquired a new lease of life, and was reafiirmed 
by President Eliot and other speakers. The important 
ends which a religious journal subserves in an age of 
numerous periodicals were effectively emphasized. But 
even more impressive was the narrative by a Boston 
layman, Mr. George H. Ellis, of the origin and devel- 
opment of Tum Rucister. It grew out of the conviction 
on the part of a few leaders, most of them business men, 
that there should be a weekly exponent of their faith 
and ideals. In the subsequent century it has passed 
through various vicissitudes, but it has never lacked 
the encouragement of those who in its behalf were will- 
‘ing to go down deep into their pockets, Mr. Ellis being 
foremost in that group. Within six years another 
group of ministers, lawyers, and business men have put 
themselves vigorously behind the paper and made it the 
most vital force in the expanding life of the Unitarian 


. Pw ... ~~. y wy 


side the Unitarian fold. 
If one of the smallest and most loosely organized 
_ religious bodies in this country has had within its 
membership constantly those who put this valuation 
Sh 
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upon a denominational organ, the fact shows that the 
roots of effective journalism of this type lie in the 
interest of those who have come to see how essential 
a paper is to the best life and service of the body which 
it represents. Whenever, as in the case of the Unita- 
rians, a new consciousness of mission begins to pervade 
a denomination, a paper inevitably arises, if there has 
been none before, or an existing paper becomes happily 
conscious of the good-will of those who should be its 
normal supporters. It is always within their power to 
make the paper more of a power, by strengthening its 
equipment, expecting at the same time a corresponding 
effort on the part of those directly responsible to make 
the paper more worthy of such support. 

The CuristiAN Ruecister anniversary has made this 
truth freshly evident for the encouragement of religious 
journalists the country over. It is equally true that 
modern religious editors look upon their papers not 
chiefly as instruments for denominational aggrandize- 
ment, but as agencies to extend far and wide the sway 
of righteousness and truth. Useful in this direction 
as are many of the daily papers and the secular weeklies 
and monthlies, there will always be a place in Ameri- 
can journalism for the papers that utter bravely and 
strongly the mind of the Christian Church, and whose 
chief business it is to bring to as many individuals as 
possible the comfort, guidance, restraints, and incen- 
tives of the Christian religion. 


LETTERS totHe EDITOR 


Mr. Pinkham Asks Some Questions 


To the Editor of Tum CuristiAN Rucister :— 

At the recent centennial festival of Tum Curistian 
Recister there was emphatic and repeated assertion 
of the Editor’s right to express his own views freely. 
“The Unitarian denomination,” said Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, “stands completely for freedom for the human 
mind and for independence in the expression of that 
mind....The present Editor of Tur Curistran Rac- 
ISTER can depend on the Unitarian denomination to 
support him in the exercising of a complete freedom 
and of a complete personal independence in his funce- 
tion.” 

Is this claim for the Unitarian denomination con- 
sistent with the action of the Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association in voting on April 9, 1918, “that 
any society which employs a minister who is not a will- 
ing, earnest, and outspoken supporter of the United 
States in the vigorous and resolute prosecution of 
the war cannot be considered eligible for aid from the 
Association” ? 

Suppose the Editor of Tum Curist1AN RecisTmr dur- 
ing the war had shared the view of our Government’s 
policy held by Rev. Charles F. Dole, for many years 
a frequent contributor to Tur CuristTiAN Rucister, 
and had expressed that view with the freedom on which 
Dr. Eliot insists,—what would the Unitarian denom- 
ination have done with him? 

That Tum CuristiAN Recister is an instrument of 
the Unitarian denomination was also emphasized at 
the festival. Undoubtedly it is the most important 
means of influencing denominational public opinion. 
If its Editor can express his own views freely, and can 
also deny to others the opportunity to express their 
views in the one medium which reaches the denomina- 
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tion comprehensively,—and he does deny this oppor- 
tunity when he chooses,—then he is easily the most 
powerful person in the denomination. 

It is not consistent with the democratic character 
of traditional Unitarianism that any individual, how- 
ever wise and good, and however eminent as a salesman 
of spiritual goods, should possess such pre-eminence. 
The denomination’s medium for the expression of 
opinion should be open to a greater variety of opinions 
than the Editor of that medium may chance to deem 
worthy to appear in its columns. 

I suggest the application of the initiative. If any 
Unitarian minister or layman thinks he has something 
of importance to say to the Unitarian public, and the 
Editor of THm CuristiAN Rucister denies him access 
to the denominational medium, let him secure a speci- 
fied number of Unitarian petitioners that his message 
appear in Tuer CuristiAN ReGister, upon which it 
shall be printed whether the Editor wants to print it 
or not. Henry W. PINKHAM. 

BROOKLINE, MASS. 


[In reply: (1) There are gradations in freedom. It 
was the solemn and mature judgment of this Nation 
that the freedom of our country and of the world was 
more important than the freedom of any persons to 
oppose that militant judgment; the lesser freedom 
was obliged to yield to the greater. Even at that, 
the columns of Tur Recister repeatedly published 
sentiments from correspondents against the larger 
freedom, including letters from Mr. Pinkham, until, 
indeed, everybody knew the anti-war attitude and 
the arguments by heart. Then the columns closed. 
(2) The columns of this journal contain every week 
opinions of contributors which are not held by the Edi- 
tor; some, indeed, are repugnant to him. He keeps 
open pages for any decent, intelligent, and well-written 
subject, only closing discussion when vain repetition 
on that subject begins. All power that belongs to 
an editor comes of his ability to serve his constituency. 
A subscriber is as sensitive as a parishioner; and as 
surely as benefits flow from this paper to its thousands 
of readers, so surely do the readers respond with their 
support. The only master is the faithful servant. 
(See the teaching of Jesus on mastery.) We rejoice to 
say THe Recister grows. (3) If any person, Unita- 
rian or other, has something important to say, Tum 
Recisrer will be glad and quick to send an emissary 
to such, fall upon his neck, and speak words of joy that 
he may produce. That is the heart of journalism. 
Every visitor who comes to this office is politely 
searched, speaking figuratively, for an important idea, 
and lo, if he deliver, there is great radiance on the 
faces of the editorial establishment. To get a “story” 
is the chief end of editors. But beware, we say, beware 
the man who comes with free advertising for his 
own advancement, or the harrying monomaniac who 
wants to put all the preachers out of work instanter 
by means of his millennial sure-thing, or the zealot who 
forgets that even the noblest causes may suffer ruin 
because their best friends do not know that ideas 
must not only be emitted, they must also be accepted. 
The great art of persuasion is founded upon the knowl- 
edge of when and how you can get the other fellow’s 
attention, interest, sympathy, and action. It is al- 
ways a transaction between giver and receiver. And 
maybe the greater of these, from the editor’s stand- 
point, is the receiver. Yes, we affirm it is so—Tux 
Eprror. | 
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Mrs. Barrows was not Forgotten 


To the Editor of Tum CurisTIAN REGISTER :— 


Among the past editors of Tus CuristiaAn Racists, 
referred to in connection with the paper’s one hun- 


-dredth anniversary, some mention should have been 


made of Mrs. Isabel C.. Barrows. She was the un- 
official but able assistant of Rev. Samuel J. egies 
and did a vast amount of brilliant work. 

In this connection, many of your older readers will 
recall the office lunches. Mr. and Mrs. Barrows were 
overflowing with hospitality, and all their friends had 
a standing invitation to drop in any day at the noon 
hour to take lunch. There were a few of us who came 
regularly, and a large number who came from time to 
time. ‘The lunches were simple,—usually hot chocolate, 
with bread and butter and fruit,—but the conversation 
and companionship were rich. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barrows had travelled widely, and 
had friends all over the world as well as in all parts 
of the United States. Their sympathies also were 
cosmopolitan. Among those who dropped in at the 
office lunches were distinguished men and women from 
many foreign lands as well as leaders in the various” 
movements for human betterment in this country. 
Sometimes there were only a few guests, sometimes so 
many that the office chairs gave out and the late 
comers had to sit on tin cracker-boxes. 
at the office of Tum CurisTIAN Rucister are among the 
most delightful memories of my life. They were a 
practical example of “plain living and high thinking.” © 

Auich SToNE BLACKWELL. 

Boston, Mass. 


The Steel Law of Labor 


To the Editor of Tum CuristiaAn Racisrer :— 


Referring to an article in your issue of January 6, 
by G, A. Morison of the Bucyrus Company, Milwaukee: 
I was surprised not to notice any reply in your cor- 
respondence columns. Hither the article was scantily 
read or the denomination has swallowed whole the 
buncombe propaganda of organized employers on’ 
several points. The article itself has in it statements 
of the sort indicated :— 

(1) “In a commodity like steel, in which the labor_ 
cost is a very large percentage of the total cost of. 
production, any change in the rate of wages has a very 
considerable effect upon the total price. ... The direc- 
tors of a large industry are in effect the trustees 
elected to safeguard the investment of its stockholders, 
most of whom are either women or wage-earners them- 
selves. ... [They] have a direct fiduciary relation 
toward its stockholders and also toward the general 
public. The employees, on the other hand, are free 
agents. A large proportion are single men . . . for the 
last five years it has been easy for them to obtain | 
employment elsewhere if not satisfied.” é 

(2) He implies that if the twelve-hour day cannot be 
abandoned without reducing dividends, it is unfeasible ; 
using marginal plants to prove the point, on grounds 
of profit rather than of product, . 

(3) He implies that a low wage is justified if it 
be shown that some who receive it are young, single, 
or only partially support a family, This: might be 

called the Steel Law of Wages. 

(4) He implies that steel conditions are ‘justified . 
if other industries are worse. 

(5) He implies that the rate of pay is immaterial 


Those lunches °* 


ee 
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Ae Brooking, Mass. 


if the worker be free to work as many hours as he 
wishes. 

(6) In an ad hominem argument he attacks the 
Interchurch investigators, and implies that any one 
who has contributed to any paper which the slave- 
driver Burleson barred from the mails, or who has 
lectured at a place later raided by the notorious Lusk 
Committee, or whom the writer may claim has “lean- 
ings toward” the I. W. W., is thereby discredited as a 
reliable investigator, and discredits the reports of his 
subordinates. | 


It is to be noted that the writer’s own views may. 


easily be controverted by an analogous argument. To 
an informed liberal, however, the above statements 
of Mr. Morison’s views fall of their own defectiveness. 
They are even naive. Readers are respectfully re- 


_ ferred to articles in the Survey (a magazine much 


maligned by the radicals) in the issues of March 5, 
March 12, and April 9, which state briefly and vividly 
(a) the conditions, (6) the financial and industrial 
feasibility of the changes, and (c) Judge Gary’s tardy 
acknowledgment of the needs and announcement of re- 
forms against which Mr. Morison argues so plausibly. 


THomas D. Ettor. 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


Elixir of Civilization 


To the Editor of THz Curistian REGISTER — 


A few weeks ago I learned some simple facts about 
the substance called Lewisite. It is ‘‘an oily liquid of 
amber color and the odor of geranium blossoms.’? At 
the close of the war there were about one hundred and 
fifty tons of it in the United States, or enough to kill 
nearly half of our population. “Let loose in the open air 
it diffuses into a gas.’”’” One has only to breathe the small- 
est measurable quantity of this exceedingly interesting 
product of our Christian civilization and, presto, life 
becomes extinct! 

Unless the United States has a monopoly on this stuff, 
it. could be used by our enemies for our destruction as 
easily as our forces could use it on them. Bombs con- 
taining Lewisite could be dropped from airplanes on our 
Capital City and on other cities with readily calculable 
results, in that way bringing the “‘powers that be’’—our 
highest officials, our legislators and our millionaire mag- 
nates—within war’s field of operations. That thousands 
of civilians would be annihilated would~of course be un- 
avoidable, and here again the innocent who would make 
almost any sacrifice to prevent war. would suffer equally 
with those who would be guilty of declaring war—or of 
not taking the necessary steps to prevent it. That war 
need never be “forced upon us,” but may be absolutely 


_ prevented, would appear to be the opinion of authorities 


on politics and economics. That the working-people, on 


- whom war’s burdens fall heaviest, will find a way to pre- 


vent war when they have sufficient information and are 
aroused would also appear to be evident if we are to place 
any reliance on the following statement of Lord Robert 
Cecil :— 

“Public opinion would be sufficient to insure at least 
that any future war would be reduced to a single dispute, 


_ that is, that there would never be another war like the 


last war. If we had had a conference on the reply of 
Serbia to Austria in 1914, and had not allowed these 
countries to fight for a set period, there would have been 
no war. If the situation had been known to the world, 
no nation could have forced its people to fight.”’ 
bas Lyp1a G. WENTWORTH. 
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Salvaging Civilization 
Rev. Mr. Weatherall of England in Anniversary Sermon 


declares only religion and the church can save the 
world—May Meetings begin auspiciously 


NITARIANS ASSEMBLED this week in Boston, 
| | Mass., for the meetings of Anniversary Week 
with earnest endeavor and eager anticipation. 
In the first place the Campaign of last fall has resulted 
in revived churches, and encouraged ministry, and a 
more loyal laity. Through the Campaign publicity 
service multitudes heard of Unitarianism for the first 
time, and numbers have been received into the fellow- 
ship. This revival of interest sent an unusually large 
number of delegates to Boston. The various organiza- 
tions, in view of the quotas granted them from the Cam- 
paign Fund, have ventured on more extensive under- 
takings. Probably all of the fifteen societies which are 
holding meetings this week have passed through a trans- 
forming process. It is expected that various organiza- 
tions will report progressive plans. The Alliance will 
extend its activities and develop new forms of work 
among local societies. The Temperance Society has 
embarked on an educational campaign. The Laymen’s 
League, with a membership of more than ten thousand, 
has prepared and is carrying out a programme which 
places that organization foremost among laymen’s or- 
ganizations. The American Unitarian Association 
through the Department of Church Extension and the 
Ministry-at-Large has strengthened weaker centres. 
The Young People’s Religious Union celebrates its first 
quarter-century, and plans an extension of its work. 

Educated by the Campaign, the delegates brought 
with them the vision of a greater Unitarianism—a proc- 
lamation to all men of a gospel that satisfies spiritual 
requirement. This idea of the Unitarian as an evangel 
was forcefully described by Rey. John Henry Weather- 
all, minister of Essex Church, London, in the Anniver- 
sary Sermon before the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, delivered in Arlington Street Church, Sunday 
evening, May 22. 

He said that civilization was at the crossroads and 
urged Unitarians to become evangelists, to proclaim 
their religion and set true courses. “The agitations of 
seven years have left us confused and dissatisfied,” he 
explained. “At first we gathered in the certainty that 
the world was going to be reborn better, but we are be- 
ginning to wonder if the harvest of those terrible years 
will be gathered. Those who gave their lives are ery- 
ing to us, and we are haunted by their cries, ‘Have you 
so soon forgotten?’ Are we faithful to their memories? 
Civilization is in the refiner’s furnace; only dust and 
ashes are left behind, so intense has been the heat. We 
fear civilization is not secure; chaos is so near. It be- 
longs to our generation to contend no longer for local 
issues. Space has contracted, national relationships 
have been established, victories have been gained for 
the world at large. We are seeking not the salvation of 
England or France or America, but of the world. We 
must work now for whole populations of this earth. 

“Yet what romances we may realize, what splendid 
victories, if we will be true to our revelation. Never 
have issues been so vast, never has there been so large 
a proportion of human energy concentrated on the set- 
tling of important questions. Never was any time so 
filled with promise, energy, desire. The world is still so 
young. We are but little removed from the beast of 
the jungle. Only a little while ago was it that we 
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learned the arts of government, to make better families, 
to make larger tribes, to make civilized nations. Only 
yesterday, it seemed, we learned that two countries 
may become as bitter rivals as two streets or two coun- 
ties. Yes, here is romance to thrill the imagination, the 
romance of actually-finding on this earth that which 
has inspired poets, prophets, and singers. 

“Our misfortune is that we are attempting to settle 
these problems in a secular way. There is no salvya- 
tion for man if only the intellect is available.” The 
speaker at this point related a personal experience. He 
said that he was in an English manufacturing town one 
day, when he encountered a drunken man. He spoke 
to him in sorrow for his condition, reminding him of 
the wrong done his family, his mates, and himself, 
whereupon the man informed him that he ought not 
to talk to him in that way, he should be telling him that 
he was ruining his immortal soul. “The world needs 
the spirit.of that story to-day,” Mr. Weatherall said. 
“We are trying to settle things by history, biology, and 
geography, that is, by secular understanding ; and at 
the same time we are ruining our immortal souls. Why 
will men persist in talking about saving life by destroy- 
ing life? The secular policy says the way to subject 
a country to your will is to bring greater and greater 
pressure to bear on it. Nations must surrender belief 
in the secular wisdom,.must ask themselves if they are 
not ruining the soul of humanity by their policies of 
relentless pressure. Those who govern our countries 
believe in the use of force. If the people who persist 
in talking about the next war could see only one as- 
pect of it,—the effect of poisonous gases on the body,— 
they would realize the iniquity of the horrors for which 
they are preparing. 

“The time has come to consider the other side of our 
civilized mind; not that based on law, biology, and 
geography, but the mysterious hunger and thirst of the 
human soul after righteousness and friendliness. We 
need to take that upward look, to exclaim, ‘God be 
merciful to me a sinner.’ 

“We Unitarians have received from. the past a price- 
less gift. Because God was the God of righteousness 
he was too great to be the God of one people. The 
doctrine of God’s oneness was the greatest revelation 
ever given to earth. The God of the English is also the 
God of the Chinese, the Japanese, the Buddhist. The 
world has not yet seen the grandeur of the doctrine of 
the Fatherhood of God. Our proclamation must bring 
back God from the heights of experience. The first 
question is not, What family do you belong to? or How 
do you say your prayers? or What is the manner of your 
speech? but, Are you, in obedience to command, striy- 
ing to do God’s service? The old dividing lines must 
be cut away. This monotheistic faith of ours must 
take the evangelistic form. Let us unite to fight for 
all good causes in all countries, and learn to forgive 
and forget, and to live like brothers in one great family. 

“We must promote Anglo-American friendship, but 
we must go in small steps first. We who have a com- 
mon speech, common tradition, and common loves 
should aim to repress all differences, to work side 
by side. Shoulder to shoulder, let us march on as re- 
deemers of mankind. 

“Finally, it is true, when all is said, that we stand 
solitary, one by one. Whatever may happen to nations, 
I have a life in Christ to live. I have a death in 
Christ to die. So we come back, as come back we must, 
to our private souls. Thou hast made us, good God, 
to ourselves. We must first redeem ourselves ; 
that we may seek the redemption of nations.” 
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- Unto the Least of These 


ANNA M. PRIESTLEY 


I looked for God on the mountain, but I found Him not; 
But when, in the sunless valley, in a humble cot, 

I stretched forth a shand of pity to a needy one, 

I found my way to the Father through the service done. 
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I sought for God in the temples where creeds are taught. 
In soreness of spirit I Jeft them, for I found Him not. 
But as I was sadly toiling down a dusty road, 

I found my God in the sharing of another’s load. 


Not often in earth’s high places do we walk with God, 

But down in the lanes and byways by His children trod, 
Not always in yast cathedrals may His voice be heard, g 
But oft from the lips of the lowly comes the saving Word. 


It is not the prayers we utter on our bended knees, 

But the cooling drafts we offer to the least of these, 

The smile and the loving handelasp, and the kind word given,— 
That open for us the portals of the Kingdom of Heaven. 


The Unconquerable Soul 


BASIL MARTIN 
Finchley Unitarian Church, England 


T A TIME when so many people are disappointed 
A with the course of events, more than ever dis- 
tressed over the sorrows of the world, and in- 
clined to doubt the possibility of progress, it may be 
worth while to call to mind the words of the poet 
Henley, “I thank whatever gods there be for my un- _ 
conquerable soul.” It need not diminish our ardor 
for social reform, and it may even increase our zeal, 
to remember how much real liberty can be found in 
the midst of serious evils. National independence, 
democratic government, and industrial freedom are of 
immense importance, and must all be realized in time 
when we fully understand the intrinsic worth of every 
human being; but none of these are sufficient of them- 
selves to satisfy our needs. We all love national in- 
dependence, and hate the idea of subjection to a for- 
eign power; yet many happy and useful lives have been 
spent by citizens of weak and conquered lands; and 
the one leader who, according to the historian Lecky, 
has done more than all others to ennoble and purify 
human life, and is still the source of our highest as- 
pirations, refused to take any part in an effort to 
throw off the dominion of Rome and cheerfully paid 
tribute to Ceesar. 

We believe in democratic government, not because 
the people are always wise, but because it is an ex- 
pression of freedom, and because it is better for men 
to bear the burden of responsibility, even though they 
make mistakes, than to be ruled by superior persons 
who cannot be deposed; and although we find in prac- 
tice that the tyranny of a majority may be as unjust 
and hard to endure as that of a despotic monarch. 

Still more do we desire industrial freedom, for happi- 
ness depends more upon economic conditions than Acts 
of Parliament, and to be entirely subject to the con- 
venience and profit. of an employer is to be in a state 
of servitude. We look for the time when every man 
will have a share in the management of his trade. 

All these reforms are desirable and imperative upon 
those who feel the spirit of human brotherhood; but 
how many sorrows there are which cannot be cured by. 
any social changes! It would be possible to belong to 
an imperial race which ruled half the world, to have an 
educated democracy which governed itself with perfect 
wisdom and justice, and yet be a miserable slave. 
Epictetus may have more liberty than his master. 


; 
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It is, I think, the mission of religion to give freedom 
to the soul in the midst of bondage as well as to 
destroy every form of cruelty and oppression. That 
liberty which is spoken of by Henley and is now 
possessed by the few might be enjoyed by the many. 

By “religion” I mean a belief that the world in which 
we live is not to be explained in terms of mechanical 
necessity, but is an expression of spirit; that the life 
which is ever creating and renewing the earth and 
moulding human destiny is essentially good, and that 
it is possible for us to be willing instruments by means 
of which it may be developed. 

If we are convinced that justice, love, and beauty 
are not merely the creations of our own minds, but the 
expression of the higher form -of spirit, we are delivered 
from the bondage of matter. No one doubts the im- 
portance of material things—the mind can function 
only through matter; but there are times when we 
have to choose between two courses which seem to be 
in conflict, and then much depends upon our faith in 
the absolute value of the things of the spirit. It is not 
necessary for us to live, but it is necessary to do the 
right. "When Emerson was told the world was coming 
to an end he calmly replied, “Well, I suppose I can do 
without it.” 

This belief can deliver us from that egotism and 
selfish ambition and jealousy, which spoils so much of 
our best endeavors, by filling the soul with an enthu- 
siasm of humanity and an emotional idealism which is 
our own and yet not our own, but the expression of 
some power greater than ourselves. It can deliver the 
mind from fear; it can lighten the load of anxiety, 
and help us to bear the losses and rebuffs of life by 
making every experience a means of manifesting the 
good. It can lift us out of the bondage of custom and 
conventional morality and obedience to mere precepts 
and regulations, by inspiring us with a love which tests 
and transcends them all. It may indeed be called 
another and happier form of servitude; it is the slavery 
of the lover who cannot do enough for his lady; the 
slavery of the patriot who cares not what he suffers for 
his country; the slavery of the student who cannot be 
dragged away from his books; it is a service which is 
perfect freedom. 

The words of Lovelace are almost too familiar to 
quote, and*yet how imperfectly are they realized :— 

' Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage. 


The stone walls are the limitations that surround us. 
It is all a matter of degree; some can run, some can 
walk, some can fly; some can work out a simple equa- 
tion, some can solve philosophical problems. 

‘There are men who cannot be crushed by any 
calamity. If they fail, they fail, like Robert Louis 
Stevenson, in good spirits. The astronomer in exile 
lives among the stars; the preacher in prison writes 
the story of the pilgrimage of the soul; the poet who 
has lost his eyesight, and has to watch the ruin of 
every cause for which he has striven, sits outside his 
cottage door composing and reciting melodious verse; 
the enthusiast who has been rejected by the people he 
lived to serve is stoned or crucified, and no sound of 
bitterness or cynicism escapes him, but only words of 
forgiveness and love. So wonderful a creature is man! 


If I have freedom in my love, if in my soul I’m free, 
Angels alone that soar above enjoy such liberty. 


: 
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The Life of Thomas Starr Kin¢g* 


Astonishing success in San Francisco—Among the first to 
write of the beauties of Californian scenery 


II 


T BECAME APPARENT that after eleven years 0° 
exhaustive service in Boston, Mass., Starr King 
needed a change of environment, a new field of 

labor where he would be able to make larger use of 
his literary capital, and gain the income needed to 
support his family and meet his naturally expensive 
tastes and large charities. Various cities sought him 
as pastor. He felt himself most attracted by a call 
from the young and struggling Unitarian church in 
San Francisco. The romantic history and imposing 
scenery of California, the pledge of an adequate salary 
which would preclude the necessity of a recourse to the 
‘detestable vagrancy of lecturing,” as he called it, and 
above all, the challenge to his missionary zeal and 
consecration powerfully appealed to him, This deeper 
ethical and religious motive prevailed. “I do think,” 
he wrote his friend Dr. Henry W. Bellows of New 
York, “we are unfaithful in huddling so closely around 
the cosey stove of civilization in this blessed Boston, 
and I, for one, am ready to go out into the cold and 
see if I am good for anything.” 

Mr. King’s decision to remove to San Francisco awoke 
a storm of regrets and remonstrances from his parish- 
ioners and friends. But these could not shake his de- 
termination. In New York, the day before the sail- 
ing of the steamer that was te convey him and his 
family to the far Pacific Coast, a public dinner and re- 
ception was given in his honor at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel by the Unitarian laity and clergy of that city. 
Three hundred guests were seated at the tables. The 
venerable poet William Cullen Bryant presided. Rey. 
H. W. Bellows, Rev. Samuel Osgood, Rev. F. A. Farley, 
Rey. Samuel Longfellow, Rev. O. B. Frothingham, and 
others made addresses. The report of the speeches 
and proceedings, including Starr King’s response, filled 
fourteen columns of the New York Christian Inquirer. 

Their vessel entered the Golden Gate on Saturday, 
April 28, 1860, and the next morning the Unitarian 
church, on Stockton Street, near California Street, 
was filled with a large and eager audience of intelli- 
gent and influential citizens of San Francisco. From 
that first Sunday, Starr King’s reputation as an 
orator was established in San Francisco. Crowds 
attended the Sunday services, and his fame spread all 
over the State. Not a few came quite regularly every 
Saturday night by river boat from Sacramento and 
other interior points to hear his Sunday discourses. 
His parish was soon unequalled in the city for the social 
and business standing, and the intellectual and moral 
worth of its membership. What Mr. King thought 
and felt concerning, his new field is revealed by ex- 
tracts from his letters to his friends in the East. 
These disclose graphically his impressions of Califor- 
nia society eleven years after the first discovery of 
gold-in the river-beds and foot-hills. 

Mr. King at once identified himself with the higher 
interests of California society. From the moment he 
stepped upon its soil, he felt himself a citizen of the 
Golden State. Looking beyond the pulpit, he mingled 
with men, touching life at all points. In society he 
displayed a rare tact and charm, meeting his fellow- 


*TyoMAS STARR KING; PATRIOT AND PREACHER. By Charles W 
Wendte. Boston, 25 Beacon Street: The Beacon Press. 
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beings of whatever condition on the plane of their 
every-day feelings. 

The struggling philanthropies of San Francisco, 
of all creeds and kinds, soon discovered. his disinter- 
estedness and readiness to become ‘an eloquent beggar 
in their behalf. To all alike he gave his services 
cheerfully and lavishly. a 

His broad and catholic spirit especially fitted him 
for such a service, for while he knew the value of de- 
nominations, he looked beyond them to the great 
universal principles of religion and ethics, and dwelt 
with preference on the central unities rather than the 
incidental diversities of. Christian faith. Almost the 
sole representative of liberal Christianity in that new 
community, he felt it incumbent upon him to do all in 
his power to advance its principles and_ interests. 
Before crowded audiences in his church he gave a 
series, of twelve lectures, each an hour or more in 
length, on the distinctive doctrines of the liberal faith 
which necessitated and justified its separate existence. 
But he was always glad to recognize the good in other 
creeds and churches, and ever sought to build his de- 
nominational fences so low that he and they could 
freely shake hands across them. .A few weeks before 
his death he had asked Dr. Cohn, a distinguished He- 
brew rabbi, to occupy his pulpit. 

One object of Mr. King’s settlement in California 
was, aS we have seen, to escape the drudgery of public 
lecturing. But circumstances were against him and he 
found himself unable to refuse the invitations which 
soon poured in upon him from all parts of the State. 
Indeed, the very week of his arrival he gave the first of 
a course before the Mercantile Library Association in 
San Francisco. Invitations to lecture poured in upon 
him, and soon he was busy again in his old field of 
labor, visiting not only the interior of the State, but 
Oregon and Nevada. Everywhere he met with an ap- 
preciative hearing and became immensely popular, not 
only as a public speaker, but for his fine personal qual- 
ities. One consequence of these lecturing tours was 
that he gained a large knowledge of the Pacific Coast, 
its scenery, resources, and society. 

Here Starr King was in his element. Undismayed 
by the hardships of travel in those early days, dis- 
regardful of discomfort and weariness, he availed him- 
self of every opportunity to explore the marvels and 
witness the sublimities of the California mountains. 
He revelled in the sight of the imposing, snow-clad 
ranges of the Sierras, their gigantic chasms, foaming 
rivers, leaping waterfalls, and crystal lakes. 

In the summer of 1860 Starr King visited Yosemite 
and the Big Trees, and his letters to the East were 
full of the joy of this new experience. The following 
summer he extended: his journey, punctuated with 
lectures, to Oregon, Washington, and British Colum- 
bia, and as far north as Nootka Sound. In a series 
of brilliant letters to the Boston Evening Transcript 
Starr King pictured the splendors of the Sierras, the 
Yosemite and the big trees, thus imparting to dwellers 
on the Atlantic seaboard their first adequate impres- 
sion of the scenic wonders of the Pacific Coast, and 
becoming the forerunner of the gifted company of 
nature-writers and poets who have ‘since eloquently 
described them. It was the intention of Mr. King to 
write some day a work on the Sierras which might be 
a companion volume to his book on the White Hills of 
New Hampshire, and he tentatively conferred with his 
Boston publishers on the matter. — 

The Pacific Coast regions which Mr. King visited in 
those early days have now been made accessible to hosts 
of sightseers who annually visit them for health or 
pleasure. Their scenic wonders have been portrayed— 
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often with great fidelity and beauty—by innumerable 
writers and artists. Yet the freshness and felicity 
with which this pioneer artist in words described the 
scenery of- the “land of sunshine and of gold,” and his 
power of communicating to others the impression it 
made on, his sensitive nature, would seem to justify a 
selection from the score or more letters which Starr 
King found time to write amidst all his absorbin 
labors for country and humanity. . 
These letters repeat his estimate of their charm and 
permanent value. One of the giant trees of the Mari- 
posa Grove is named after him, and in the Yosemite 
region one of the superb peaks of the Sierras is called 
Mount Starr King. 
(To be concluded) 


Not Exemption, but Exaction 
. CLARA 8S. CARTER 


NITARIANISM BELIEVES in democracy, not 
as a dogma or a doctrine, but as an experience ; 
not simply as aimethod of polity, but as a man-. 

ner of life. Democracy should be not simply a theory 
in the life of our churches, but a programme. 

The first article in the programme should be “The 
Democracy of Brotherhood.” A noted Harvard profes- 
sor has asserted that.the Pilgrims never thought of: de- 
mocracy, at least they never aimed at it. Then they 
built far better than they knew, for their cardinal doc- 
trine was that of individual responsibility to God,— 
that every individual had access to God and was re- 
sponsible to him alone. The logical and necessary cor- 
ollary of this statement is that all have equal rights 
before God. Brotherhood in the church will enable us 
to attempt close fellowship with other churches, which 
means denominational efficiency. The second article 
is like unto it, “The Democracy of Sainthood.” Unita- 
rianism has no right. to have two standards of character 
and conduct,—one for its ministry, another for its 
laity. This does not mean a levelling down, but emphat- 
ically a levelling up. The standard of character and 
conduct which is expected of the clergy is not too high 
—but think what‘it would mean if we actually expected 
of the average church member what the average church 
expects of its pastor! ‘The best preparation for ex- 
tensive growth is intensive cultivation. The world 
needs, most of all, not more of us, but a better brand of 
us. 

As the quality grows, the capacity for larger service 
increases, which brings us to the third article, “The 
Democracy of Service.’ The writer feels that. the 
church is not, strictly speaking, the pastor’s field, but 
his force. The world is the field. The working force 
for world redemption is, or should be, every member of 
the parish. Church members are not here to be coddled, 
and dosed. with soothing-syrup. The Christian life is 
“not exemption, but exaction.” The motto for this de- 
mocracy of service is, “All at it, always at it” 

The fourth democracy is “Sympathy and Suffering.” 
Unitarianism has had the reputation of being cold and 
intellectual. We have been accused of catering to the 
head rather than the heart. We do not want hothouse 
Christianity or hothouse Christians ; heither do we 
want our churches labelled “cold-storage plants.” Uni- 
tarianism must generate heat as 
power will inevitably follow. :, aS i 
__ If Unitarians will equip themselves with this four- 
fold democracy of Brotherhood, Sainthood, Service, and 
Sympathy, Unitarian progress will be written in twen- 
stieth-century terms of the lesson taught of the early 
Pilgrims. , . <= 


well as light, and. 
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Dr. Moton Leads Tuskegee Forward 


The author makes notes on a recent visit to the great 
school, where inter-racial comity grows 


BRADLEY GILMAN 


TL soia ILLUSTRATION is not a picture of some 

solar instrument or some new bomb, but a picture 

of one of the latest gifts to Tuskegee—a mega- 
phone, presented by Capt. Russel Smith-of the United 

States Army. If you examine it closely, y ou will see a 

lad at its smaller end, with a bugle in hand, and when 

he sounds the several bugle calls of the school’s daily 
routine through that megaphone, the calls can be 
heard for miles,—a necessary result~in these days, 
since Tuskegee has enlarged its’ erases so greatly. 
I attended the 

Founder’s Day 

exercises the mid- 

, dle of April, and 
this visit was my 
fifth. Iwas much 
impressed with 
the smooth, ef- 
fective working 
of the institu- 
tional machinery, 
and with the dis- 
tinct gain in 
manner and gen- 
eral bearing of 
the students. I 
agree heartily 
with what a fel- 
low-visitor said 
to me, that “it 
was a difficult 
matter to find a man fitted-to take up the administra- 
tion of that great educational institute after Booker 
Washington had laid it down, but there was probably 
no man on the face of the earth, so well fitted for the 
arduous work as the present paycpel, Robert R. 
Moton.” 

He studied and admired Dr. Washington, and respect 
and affection were mutual between them. Dr. Wash- 
ington had laid the foundations wisely, and now his 
successor is carrying out earnestly and effectively the 
great Negro leader’s plans. 

The school now numbers over eighteen hundred stu- 
dents, a larger number than ever before. At the trus- 
tees’ meeting this year the suggestion was made that 

| the annual tuition-fee of ten dollars be*increased to fif- 

| teen, but after discussion this change was not made. 

‘ Dr. Moton urged strongly his predecessor’s desire to 

open Tuskegee’s doors as wide as possible. 

Tuskegee is just entering upon the use of its new 
trades-building, designed by Mr. Taylor, one of the fac- 
ulty, a trained architect. The trades-building is made 

a up of a group of five one-story structures, with an office- 

; structure of two stories. There was plenty of ground 

space for this open form of construction, and the wis- 
dom of the plan appeals to the visitor at once. 

The entire Tuskegee institution always seems to me 
the best possible memorial to Booker Washington’s 
greatness, but the proposed “monument” to be erected 
this year will be an additional: and effective tribute. 
It will be designed by Charles Keck of New York City, 

and will be paid for by contributions entirely from the 

Negro race; "** 
While the meetings of Founder's Day were in session, 


NOVEL BUGLE CALL 


” 


a © < 
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and while visitors from the North were joining with 
teachers and scholars in the celebration, the sensa- 
tional trial of the white criminal Williams of Coving- 
ton, Ga., was in progress. It will be recalled that he 
brutally murdered a dozen or more Negro farm- hands, 
in order to prevent them from testifying to Federal 
Both my 
white and colored friends at Tuskegee were joyously 
surprised at the verdict against Williams, especially as 
the convincing testimony was given by a Negro. This 
marks one advance, in other ways also evident, of the 
improved public opinion of the Southern States. And 
when at one meeting we listened to Messrs. King 
and Alexander, Souther n white men, as they un- 
folded the plans and successes of the “Tnter-racial 
we were made increasingly hopeful 
of improved conditions for the Negro in the South. 
This Commission has put smaller commissions, com- 
posed of four blacks and four whites, into eight hun- 
dred out of sixteen hundred counties of thirteen States, 
and they are working, already with success, to pre- 
vent lynchings, provide equal educational opportu- 
nities, and in general give racial equality to white and 
black. In this promising work Dr. Moton has held a 
And the increased general intelligence, 
and mutual understanding between the races, w hich 
have prepared the ground for this new enterprise, have 
been greatly fostered by Tuskegee, Hampton, and sim- 
ilar educational institutions. 


‘ Asylum of Relief and Healing 


Tuskegee and Hampton, like other long-established 
“eauses” North and South, have been somewhat over- 
looked of late, because of the pressing “drives” put 
forth by newer philanthropies; but their work is sound 
and effective, and; their need of financial support is as 
great as ever before. 

Founder’s Day was made the occasion this year for a 
“medical clinic” at Tuskegee. More than a hundred 
physicians, Negroes, came “together from the region a 
hundred miles ‘around, with several coming even from 
New Yerk and Chicago. The hospital in which the 
medicai meetings and surgical clinic were held was 
the splendid John A. Andrew Hospital, given a few 
years ago by Mrs. Charles E. Mason of Boston, grand- 
daughter of the Civil War Governor of Massachusetts. 
I cannot conceive of a generosity more blessed than 
this. Colored people as yet, in the South, are not given 
the hospital service which is given to whites. “And 
this fully equipped institution at Tuskegee is an asylum 
of relief and healing for hundreds of patients each 
year, who without it must have lingered on in need and 
pain. 

One of the many striking and stimulating scenes at 
this year’s meeting was that i in the Chapel, “when Rey. 
Dr. Ashby Jones of Atlanta delivered the formal ad- 
dress of the celebration. Dr. Jones is known in Boston, 
for he gave an eloquent address at the Middlesex Club 
dinner in Boston last autumn. He is a son of the chap- 
lain of Gen. Robert E. Lee, of honored fa eg leader 
of the Confederate Army of Virginia. r, Jones, with 
Southern blood flowing freely in his iat and with a 


> 


_past replete with “secession” memories, took the ad- 


vanced humane ground that the Negro should be given 
equal opportunities for life, liberty, and the pursuit 
I was much stirred 
by the high intellectual, moral, and spiritual stand- 


ards held aloft by this eloquent Southerner; he stood. 


to me, as a sign and symbol of an advance into the 
light by “the Young South,” ready to solve its great 


complex problem. 


h 
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| THE HOME 


Those Long Last Days 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Here I must sit,—my nose in a book, 

When I'd lots rather dangle my toes in the 
brook. 

How can I multiply, add, or subtract 

When my brain is a whirligig? That is a fact! 


Look at that robin out there in the tree! 
Say, Robin! Save a few cherries for me! 
There goes a magpie that looks like a kite. 
Chuck says the lish are beginning to bite. 


Soon out at grandpa’s I'll ride and I'll swim, 

And fix a trapeze on that big apple limb, 

And find where the turkey hen steals her old 
nest— 


Yes, teacher, I’m trying my levelest best! 


A Special Committee of Two 


LILLIAN E. ANDREWS 


For weeks Nan and Ted had talked 
and thought of the Memorial Day cele- 
bration. There was to be a parade in 
which they would both march to the cem- 
etery with the other’ schoolchildren. 
Then, after the graves were decorated, 
they would march back to the village 
green. There would ibe speeches, a din- 
ner, and finally the new monument would 
be unveiled. 

Nan and Ted had seen the monument 
set up the day before, but it was all cov- 
ered up so they could only guess what it 
really looked like. It was no wonder 
they were excited as they trudged up the 
long hill, each carrying a wreath. At 
the top of the hill, they were surprised 
to see Grandpa Carlton, as everybody in 
Elmville called him, standing on the 
piazza of his home. His white hair and 
beard were blowing in the wind and he 
looked distressed and troubled. He had 
on his Grand Army uniform, and his 
crutches rested against the post near 
him. He was staring down into the val- 
ley where clouds of dust told that the 
people were already beginning to gather 
on the green. 

“Good-morning,” said Nan, politely. 
But Grandpa Carlton did not hear her. 

“Perhaps he is sick,’ whispered Ted. 

Nan mustered all her courage and 
pulled Grandpa Carlton’s sleeve. “Is— 
is there anything the matter, Grandpa?” 
she asked. 

The old gentleman turned and looked 
down at her. “Yes,” he said briefly, 
“there is. My son was coming from town 
to take me to the Memorial Day exer- 
cises, but he has just telephoned that his 
car is broken and he can’t come. I have 
telephoned to the committee, but they are 
all out bringing the other old soldiers, I 
haven’t missed a Memorial Day celebra- 
tion for forty years, but I’m afraid I 
shall have to miss this one. If I could 
only walk!” He looked sadly at his 
crutches. 

“l’m sorry,” said Nan, sympathetically. 
They had gone but a few steps when 
Nan stopped and twitched Ted’s sleeve. 
“Ted,” she asked, “why can’t we be a 
special committee to get Grandpa Carl- 
ton to the exercises? Mother said when 
she was asked to help the committee get 
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dinner that a special committee was ap- 
pointed to do anything it could.” 

“But we haven’t any horse or automo- 
bile,” said Ted. 

“No,” said Nan, ‘but we’ve got our ex- 
press wagon. Mother says it’s ’most as 
strong as a real express wagon. It’s 
downhill all the way to the green, and we 
can get Grandpa there in time to join the 
parade, I know. ‘Come quick, and tell 
him.” 

Grandpa Carlton was surprised enough 
when they told him what they had come 
back for. His eyes twinkled merrily. 
“You get the cart,” he laughed. “Why, 
I’d ride in a wheelbarrow to get to the 
celebration.” 

In less than five minutes Nan and Ted 
were back with the stout little express 
wagon. Grandpa Carlton sat in it with 
the wreaths and his crutches on his lap. 
Down the long easy slope trundled the 
wagon with Nan and Ted trotting in 
front and holding fast to the guide-rope. 
A man on a big black horse dashed up 
the hill to meet them. “Just in time to 
join the parade,” he shouted. “Get right 
into the first automobile, Grandpa Carl- 
ton.” 

Nan and Ted put the express wagon 
under the church shed and hurried to 
their place in the parade with the other 
children. A silver bugle note started the 
long parade on its way. Nan and Ted 
helped the young ‘soldiers and the old 
soldiers cover the graves with flowers, 
then marched back to the village again. 

After dinner came the speeches and 
the other exercises. Nan and Ted waited 
for the wonderful moment when the 
burlap and bunting would be drawn 
away from the monument. They were so 
excited that they did not notice for a 
moment that Grandpa Carlton was stand- 
ing in front of the monument making a 
speech. Then they listened eagerly as 
he told them of the days when he 
had marched and fought under the bright 
flag that floated serenely against the blue 
sky overhead. “And because of the brave 
men who gave their lives for us, we have 
good homes and peace and comfort,” he 
told the children. “To these brave men 
who gave so much for us, we dedicate 
this monument to-day. I appoint Miss 
Nancy Taber, the grand-daughter of a 
soldier, to unveil it for us,” he finished. 

Nan gasped. It didn’t seem possible 
that Grandpa Carlton meant that she 
was to unveil the monument! But the 
long shining golden cord was placed in 
her trembling hand. 

“Pull, Nan, pull,” whispered Ted. And 
Nan pulled! 

In the twinkling of an eye, it seemed, 
the dull brown burlap and the starry 
bunting vanished, and a tall young 
marble soldier stood before them. There 
was an instant of silence. Then cheer 
after cheer made the still air ring and 
ring again. ‘Ted joined lustily in the 
cheers, but as Nan looked at the young 
suldier she felt an odd little lump in her 
throat. 

“It’s just because they did so much for 
us,—the soldiers,” she told Ted as they 
trudged back up the hill, dragging the 
empty express wagon, while Grandpa 
Carlton rode ahead with a_ neighhbor, 
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“that we ought to help everybody all we 
can. Don’t you want to, Ted?’ 

“Yes,” said Ted: ‘we might be a spe- 
cial committee all the time, Nan!” 


Our Part 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
We'll march and sing and gladly bring 
Our blossoms, sweet with May, 


For heroes brave our flags we’ll wave, 
On this Memorial Day. 


And then to prove our loyal love 
In work as well as play, 

We'll do our best to serve with zest 
Our country every day. 


What Did Aunt Helen Find? 
ROSE BROOKS 

“You can’t think of one thing to do,— 
not one thing?’ Aunt Helen looked at 
the twins, who, alike as two peas, in 
pink-checked rompers and white wash- 
hats stood before the swaying Gloucester 
hammock in which she had stretched her- 
self for a blissful half-hour nap. 

Polly shook her short yellow curls. 
Peggy shook her moist yellow curls. 

“There isn’t one thing,” said Polly. 

“Not one thing,’ echoed Peggy. “We 
just went down in the meadow and we 
laid some pink clovers right at Mr. Wood- 
chuck’s door and we called: ‘Come out, 
Mr. Woodchuck! MHere’s your dinner!” 

“But he wouldn’t come,” finished Polly. 
“I ’xpect he was asleep.” 

“Lucky Mr. Woodchuck,” 
Helen. 

“And that’s the last thing there was 


said Aunt 


to do,’ said Peggy, her blue eyes pleading. 
“You ‘blessed babies!’ laughed Aunt 
Helen. “Mr. Woodchuck isn’t our only 


friend in need, not by any manner of 
means. Now I'll tell you. You two pink 
rompers walk down the road as far as 
the big willow-tree, just before you get 
to Mrs. Green’s,—that will take you ten 
minutes,—and at the willow-tree turn 
around and walk back again, —that’s 
another ten minutes.” 

“Why?” asked Polly and Peggy together. 

“All the way down and all the way 
back,” went on Aunt Helen, “look sharp 
with all your four blue eyes on the left 
side of the road and on the right side of 
the road, and when you get home tell me 
what animal you saw.” 

“Animal?” said Polly. 

“But there won’t be any,” said Peggy. 

“O-ho! but you see there might be,” 
said Aunt Helen, and as the twins pat- 
tered off the porch, Aunt Helen shame- 
lessly snuggled down for a nap. ‘Twenty 
minutes, anyway,’ she murmured drow- 
sily as she tucked a blue pillow into place. 

“Must he be how big?” It was Polly 
who had scampered back to the edge of 
the porch. 

“That’s so,” said Aunt Helen. “Well, 
not teeny-weeny. Anything as big as 
your fist will count,” and of course that 
was bei” as big as on Ss aa fist, too. 

“There wasn’t bie soa Polly, re- 
proachfully. 

“Not a single one bigger’n ants and 
spiders and beetle-bugs,” said Peggy. 
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Aunt Helen opened her eyes to see the 
twins again standing before her. 

“’Course there were birds,” said Polly. 

“No, it must be an on-the-ground ani- 
mal,” said Aunt Helen, stretching luxu- 
riously like a cat, and then getting up. 
“You poor seraps, is-it warm? And not 
one obliging animal? Now see. I lay in 
the hammock all the time you were gone, 
and cunning Mr. Song Sparrow sang his 
prettiest songs to me. Now I’m going o 
walk to Mrs. Green’s to take her a jar of 
buttermilk that I promised her, and while 
I’m gone, you lie in the hammock and 
listen to Mr. Song Sparrow,—Polly at this 
end,” and she patted a blue pillow invit- 
ingly, “and Peggy in this end, so four feet 
in brown sandals will be in the middle. 


Of course big girls like you know you can 


listen to Mr. Song Sparrow much, much 
better if you close your eyes tight as 
tight, and keep as still as two mice. Yes, 
Ill look hard for animals.” 

Half an hour later Aunt Helen crept 
softly back on the porch to find, just as 
she expected, two chubby pink-rompered 
little girls fast asleep. “Bless the ba- 
bies!”’ she said softly as she sat down in 
the green rocking-chair to cool off. About 
half an hour after that two pairs of blue 
eyes suddenly opened wide and saw Aunt 
Helen. 

“Did you find him?” 
stantly. 

“There wasn’t any, was there?” asked 
Peggy, almost in the same breath. ‘ 

“Of course there was,” said Aunt Helen, 
gayly, “waiting for me by the roadside. 
I quite expected him.” 

“How big?” demanded Polly. 

“A Mr. Woodchuck?” demanded Peggy, 
and both twins sat up very straight. 

“Not anywhere near as big as Mr. 
Woodchuck,”’ said Aunt Helen. ‘A little 
bigger than Peggy’s fist.” The twins 
doubled up each a fist and looked at it 
with interest. 

“A mouse!” said Polly. 
shook her head. 

“A mole!” said Peggy. The twins 
helped Aunt Helen in her flower-garden 
and knew the little garden animals. Aunt 
Helen shook her head again. 

“Was he pretty!” asked Polly. 

“No; his eyes are too goggly and his 
mouth is too big for him to be pretty. 
But friendly he is, and useful, very use- 
ful.” 

“Useful?” Peggy’s voice was puzzled, 
“What can he do?” 

“That's telling,’ laughed Aunt Helen. 

“How many legs has he?” asked Polly. 

“Has he a long tail?’ asked Peggy. 

“Four legs, of course, duckie,” said 
Aunt Helen to Polly. “He isn’t a bird, 
you know, though he can sing.” 

“Aunt Helen!” from Polly. 

“Truly.” And to Peggy: “A long tail? 
He hasn’t any tail at all.” 

Both twins slid out of the hammock and 
pressed close to Aunt Helen. ‘Not any 
tail? Not a weeny one?” 

“Not any tail,” said Aunt Helen. “Not 
now. He used to have a tail when he 
lived in the water. But when he decided 
he was old enough to live mostly on land, 


asked Polly, in- 


Aunt Helen 


he lost his tail.” 


“Tell us!” begged Polly. 
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“Where is he now?” begged Peggy.) The League will use the money made from 


“Can we go find him?” 
“T had a little box with me and I 


the sale of the poppies to help the chil- 
dren-victims of devastated France.- The 


invited him to come home and live with| American League is the only official branch 


us because we need him to help us in 
the garden, and this very minute he’s 
waiting in the box for two little girls to 
let him out,—in the woodshed, on the 
tool bench.” 

“Ho! I know!” sang Polly. 

“Ho! So do I know!” sang Peggy. 

Two minutes later in the sunny garden 
gay with larkspur and poppies and holly- 
hocks, Aunt Helen and two little pink- 
rompered twins, looking themselves like 
two big peonies, bent over a white card- 
board candy-box. 

“Here?” asked Polly. 

“The poppies need him,” said Peggy. 

_ “Yes, here in the poppy bed,” agreed 
Aunt Helen. “Don’t you imagine he’ll 
think he has the prettiest garden home 
in the world? I want him to be glad I 
picked him up.” ; 

“He can sleep under the stone step 
when he’s hot,” said Polly. 

“And he can lie in the puddle under the 
pump when he’s thirsty,” said Peggy. 

“Yes, it’s a perfect home for him,” 
laughed Aunt Helen. “Every convenience. 
Now open the box.” 

Gingerly the twins lifted off the cover 
and started back, as who wouldn’t, for 
the little animal about as big as Polly’s 
fist, which was of course just exactly as 
big as Peggy’s fist, jumped so high in his 
eagerness to look around his gay new 
garden home that he all but hit Polly’s 
little nose. 

“Well!” 
her surprise. “I 
very homely.” 

“T think he’s the prettiest one I ever 
saw,” said Peggy, admiringly. 

And what did Aunt Helen say? Aunt 
Helen said, ‘“‘Didn’t we all have nice naps 
this afternoon!” What queer’ times 
grown-ups take for saying queer things! 


said Polly, recovering from 
don’t think he is so 


The heroes are not all six feet tall, 
Large souls may dwell in bodies small. 
The heart that will melt with sympathy 
For the poor and weak, whoe’er it be, 
Is a thing of beauty, whether it shine 
In a man of forty or a lad of nine. 
—Selected. 


Sentence Sermon 


My little children, let us not love in 
word, neither in tongue; but in deed and 
in truth.—i John iii. 18. 


Memorial Day Poppies 


The American-Franco Children’s League, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City, has re- 
ceived five million artificial red poppies 
made by French war orphans—imitations 
of the poppies “that blow in Flanders’ 
fields.” The League will send the French 
tokens to many patriotic societies through- 
out this country to be worn on Memorial 
Day. The Flanders poppy was chosen as 
the memorial flower because it is said to 
be the symbol of “the soul of the dead.” 
John McCrae has immortalized it in verse. 
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of La Ligue Américaine Francaise des 
Enfants of Paris. Mme. Millerand, wife 
of the President of the French Republic, 
is president of the French League; Rev. 
Dr. Herbert Shipman, a New York cler- 
gyman, of the American League. May 
the Memorial Day poppies truly hold dear 
the memory of the dead by bringing re- 
lief to the children of France and by 
Strengthening the friendship between 
France and America. 


WHAT SCHOOL 
for the BOY or GIRL 


To those of our readers who 
wish to secure full infor- 


mation about reliable schools, 


THE REGISTER’S 
School Service will gladly 
furnish the requisite data. 
Such information as is not 
already in our files will be 
obtained with despatch and 
without charge. 


Readers of 


THE REGISTER 
who will conduct schools 
next Fall are asked to send 
us catalogues and other data 


for our use. 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, James Millar, William H. Slocum, 
Albert A. Pollard. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 
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| _ The Progress of Religion | 


“In His Steps” 

Do people read religious books? The 
publishers of Charles M. Sheldon’s book 
“In His Steps’ announce that in the 
twenty-five years since its publication, 
twenty-two million copies have been sold. 


Episcopalian Ambition 
The Episcopal Church will undertake to 
raise $46,000,000 in the next three years, 
an ambition that much exceeds any pre- 
vious money-raising attempt on the part 
of that church. 


Gequakert 
~The Quakers of England and America 
have made a place for themselves in Ger- 
many. So active have they been in feed- 
ing hungry children that a new verb has 
been coined to describe the German grati- 
tude. “Ich bin gequikert’ means, “I have 
been fed by the generosity of the Quak- 
ers.” Hote 
The World’s: Best Seller 


The American Bible Society holds the 
record among book-distributing agencies. 
It was founded one hundred and four 
years ago. It has distributed one hundred 
and thirty-eight million Bibles and New 
Testaments, printed in one hundred and 
fifty languages and dialects. During the 


last ten years the Society has disposed of 


Bibles at the rate of ten a minute. At 
present the Society is working through 
eleven agencies in five continents. 


Mexico’s Religious Revival 
. Mexico is having a revival of church- 
going, due to the tolerant policy of the 
government. 


Several churches closed for 
opened. 


removed. 
years have been 


by the Administration and are having the 
largest attendance in the history of the 
movement in Mexico. 


Multitudes of Jewish Orphans 


The Hebrew Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee on investigating conditions 


thousand orphans who had lost their 
parents since 1914. 


New Testaments in Greece 


Until recently, Greece was one of the 
nations that placed a ban on the New 
Testament. The only copies in the coun- 
try were those smuggled in by Greeks re- 
turning from the United States. The 
prohibitive law is still on the statute 
books, but is not enforced, and thousands 
of copies are being sold in the bookshops 
of Athens. Groups for Bible study are 
also being formed. 


Congregation, Ten Thousand 


There is a Protestant church in Chi- 
eago, Ill., the congregation of which is so 
large that the minister does not attempt 
to address the members of it at one time. 
The church has four meeting-places and 


Obstacles formerly in the 
way of Catholic. observance have been 


Protestant 
churches likewise have been encouraged 


among 
European Jews discovered three hundred 
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as many services. Ten thousand members 
are enrolled, and twenty workers are em- 
It is the 
largest Protestant church in the city, is 


ployed to carry on the work. 


of the Baptist faith, and is under the 
guidance of Rey. L. K. Williams. 
should be added that it is a Negro church, 
the largest in the world. 


Seceding Christian Scientists 

A group of independent Christian Scien- 
tists recently met at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, and formed the First Independent 
Christian Science Church of that city. 
The act was a protest against the alleged 
arbitrary attitude of the Mother Church 
in Boston. 
the independents would seem to indicate a 
Serious division in the ranks of Mrs. 
Eddy’s followers. 


Passion Play no More? 
Will the people of Oberammergau again 
present the Passion Play? It looks now 


as though it would be suspended indef- 


initely. The villagers say the world’s 
attitude toward Christianity has changed 
so much that they fear they would be 
unable to secure patronage suflicient to 
make presentation of the historic scene 


worth while. 


Bahaiis Erecting a Temple 

The Bahai movement that originated in 
Persia about seventy years ago and spread 
rapidly over the Orient is building an 
elaborate temple at Wilmette village on 
the shore of Lake Superior north of Chi- 
cago. The hope of the Bahaiis is to recon- 
cile Jews, Mohammedans, and Christians 
on the basis of universal brotherhood, 
peace, and good-will. 


Hungarian Presbyterians in Straits 

The Treaty of Versailles has resulted in 
religious as well as political confusion. 
One million Presbyterians were recently 
sent into Roumania from Hungary. They 
are meeting with cold reception from 
their Orthodox Greek neighbors. Many 
of their pastors have received no salaries 


for two years, and Presbyterians from the 


United States have decided to organize 
extensive relief in their behalf. 


City and Country Pastorates 


Ministers cannot be found in the United 
States to settle in country pastorates. On 
the other hand, Scottish preachers find it 
so difficult to live in the city that they 
are going into the country. In the United 
Free Church alone, twenty city churches 
are now pastorless because-the ministers 
have sought less expensive country liv- 
ings. ‘ 

Russian Refugees in Germany 


Disturbances in Russia have driven one 
hundred thousand landed proprietors, goy- 
ernment officials, professors, lawyers, and 
army officers into Germany. These refu- 
gees, formerly persons of means and re- 
finement, are now entirely destitute, and 
dependent on welfare agencies, chief 
among which are, the Quakers and the 
Y. M. C. A. The Quakers, through their 
central relief agencies, distribute food; 
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while the Y. M. ©. A. provides recreation, 
and supplies educational and religious 
needs. — er ; 


Christian Endeavor’s Millions 


‘The Christian Endeavor Society will 
observe its fortieth anniversary by a 
world convention in New York City, July 
6-11, 1921. In its forty years of existence, 
twenty million young people have been 
connected with the Society. India has 
two thousand societies, and China twelve 
hundred. Christian Endeavor has made 
its way to remote islands, into prisons, on 
ships, and to soldiers’ camps. 


English Sunday-schools Lose 


Protestant Sunday-schools of England 
suffered so severely during the war, losing 
one million pupils and thousands of teach- 
ers, that they now find themselves on the 
verge of extinction. Their only hope is 
to recruit competent teachers. 


Study in Contrasts 

According to latest reports, the number 
of students attending the five Bastern 
seminaries of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States was 256 in 
1916, and now is 179. Meanwhile the 
church worries along as best it ean with 
a continually shrinking list of clergymen. 
The last Living Church Annual records 
five thousand ministers to serve 9,031 
parishes and missions. Last year’s gain 
in parishes and missions was 445, while 
the gain in clergy was but twenty-seven. 
This shortage is beginning to be felt in 
a distinct falling off of communicauts. 
In many dioceses additions fail to re- 
place losses by death and removal. On 
the other hand, twenty-eight of the thirty 
Disciples churches in the city of Chicago, 
lll., are provided with competent leaders, 
and appear to be flourishing, though the 
average length of a pastorate is two 
years. . Several churches paid off their 
indebtedness last year. The work being 
done for the large Russian immigrant 
population indicates the fine character of 
the ministry. 


Taking Care of Students 


The Congregationalists are taking good 
care of the eight hundred students of 
their persuasion who are attending Illi- 
nois State University. A church has re 
cently been built near the campus, costing 
$140,000. When the church was dedi- 
cated, fifty students were received into 
membership, and a Congregational asso- 
ciation was organized to correlate colleg 
and church activities. 


Better Sunday-school Technique 

After ten years of protest on the part 
of progressive Sunday-school workers of 
America, the uniform lesson system that | 
insisted on teaching the same lesson 
throughout the Sunday-school, regard- 
less of age or qualification, has been 
voted out. Action was taken recently: in 
Chicago, Ill, at a meeting attended by 
representatives from the various Sunday- 
school organizations of North America. 
The committee that was instrumental in 
replacing the uniform system with the 
graded lessons was headed by Prof. Lu- 
‘ ; +4 > 
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ther A. Weigle of Yale University and 

- .ineluded forty-two members, twenty of 
whom are editors of Sunday-school publi- 
cations. : 


Building the Temple Walls 


- ‘Denominations are embarking on build- 
ing campaigns. Dr. David G. Wylie, gen- 
eral secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of Church Erection, announces that grants 
~ of $128,605 have been-set aside to aid in 
building twenty-eight churches and 
manses. The building of manses is re- 
ceiving especial attention. The Board 
hopes. eventually to erect a house for 
every Presbyterian minister. 

Probably the greatest plant for a parish 
programme in America is planned by the 
First Baptist Church in Dallas, Tex. The 
building will cover an entire city block, 
will house a Sunday-school of five thou- 

sand, a Baptist Young People’s Union of 
twelve hundred, and have an immense 
auditorium with two large balconies, par- 
lor suites, club-rooms, rest- and recrea- 
tion-rooms. 
. Roman Catholics are building a cathe- 
| dral in Washington, D.C., which will have 
cost when completed $20,000,000. It will 
. be five hundred feet long and capable of 
accommodating twenty-seven thousand 
people. The site includes forty acres of 
land and overlooks the National Capitol. 


Hinduism in this Country 
Clifford M. Drury has an enlightening 
account of Hinduism in the United States, 
in a recent issue of the Missionary Review 
of the World. The largest missionary 
centre is in San Francisco, where Hindu- 
ism has a following of three hundred. 
The temple, the only one in the United 
States, stands at the corner of Filbert 
and Webster Streets, and is of distinctive 
Indian architecture. The two other 
: Hindu centres in the United States are in 
7 New York City and Boston, Mass. Judg- 
ing from the San Francisco congregation, 
Mr. Drury concludes that the main body 
of believers is composed not of Orientals 
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but of Occidentals, and that great em- 
phasis is placed on the person of Jesus. 
Their goal is to express the divine nature 
through work, worship, psychic control, 
and philosophy. Doctrines, dogmas, tem- 
ples, rituals, and religious literature are 
of importance only as they help express 
the divine. 


Religious Census Idea Grows 


The church census is becoming more 
and _more popular. Protestants and 
Catholics of Middletown, Conn., recently 
canvassed their town for church attend- 
ants and learned that out of a popula- 
tion of twenty-six thousand people, two 
thousand Catholics and one thousand 
Protestants attended church on a certain 
Sunday. 

A group of Buffalo, N.Y., churches con- 
cluded to get the exact facts relative to 
the religious interests. From a popula- 
tion of 158,000, 136,000-were found to be 
of foreign birth or children of foreign- 
born parents, fifty-four per cent. of whom 
attended no religious service. Of the 
children, fifty per cent., or twenty thou- 
sand, had never been to Sunday-school. 

The church federation secretary of Bal- 
timore undertook to discover how many 
people were staying away from church. 
A careful estimate revealed that out of 
six hundred thousand people of church- 
going age, 200,180 attended three hundred 
and forty-nine churches on a_ specified 
Sunday, and that forty-seven per cent. of 
the population was present at either the 
morning or evening service. 


The Sanctity of Marriage 

Divorce statistics just made available, 
covering forty counties seattered through 
sixteen States show a divorce rate of over 
three hundred for one hundred thousand 
population. In six counties there were 
more divorces than marriages. In the 
State of New Hampshire the rate was 
more than double that of Japan for the 
same year. Influenced by this information, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church has gone 
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actively to work with its Society for Up- 
holding the Sanetity of Marriage and laid 
down the following principles: (1) Loy- 
alty to the Scriptural injunction and the 
early church testifying to the indissoluble 
character of the marriage vow. (2) Al- 
lowance of legal separation for sufficient 
and weighty causes, but with no right of 
remarriage. (8) Allowance for annul- 
ment of marriage contract in ease of im- 
potence, fraud, imbecility, ete. (4) The 
duty of studying these principles and 
making them public by pulpit, press, and 
platform. 


How They Increase! 


One of the most progressive denomina- 
tions is the Southern Baptist. Exclusive, 
but intensely loyal Southern Baptists re- 
cord an increase in membership for the 
last twenty years of eighty-four and one- 
tenth per cent. The increase in popula- 
tion for the same period was only thirty- 
two per cent. In a recent campaign for 
missionary funds they actually collected 
for the first year, $16,851,100.68. The 
denomination owns and sustains seventeen 
orphanages and fourteen ‘hospitals. Ten 
other hospitals are either under construc- 
tion or definitely planned. It started out 
to secure pledges of $75,000,000, and re- 
ceived in pledges, $90,000,000. 


Newspapers are Helping 


Churches all over the country are being 
aroused to the value of the newspaper as 
a medium for strengthening their work. ~ 
In Portsmouth, Ohio, Presbyterians are 
conducting an advertising campaign to 
cost $1,000. The churches at Kenyon, 
Ohio, are co-operating in a similar cam- 
paign. At the request of the editor of the 
Chicago Post, Rev. Ernest F. Tittle of 
the First Methodist Church of Evanston, 
Ill., supplies that paper with a sermon 
every Saturday. The paper also prints 
a religious editorial in each Saturday 
issue. The Philadelphia North American 
has been conducting a campaign in the 
interest of better Sunday-schools. 


THE FALL IN COMMODITY PRICES HAS BROUGHT AN 
ADVANCING BOND MARKET 


Lower prices for both capital and money are indicated by the steady in- 
crease in bank reserves, and the recovery that has been anticipated in the bond 
market for some time is now actually taking place. We believe that the present 

_ time is an excellent opportunity to obtain a high rate of income, with safety, for 


a long period of years. 


Allow us to present for your consideration some facts regarding this type of investments. 


COLLINS, SPALDING & COMPANY 


: ale _ Investment Bankers 
|| SHAWMUT BANK BUILDING 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Care of Property Interests 
In New York City there is a unique and 
useful organization said to be the only 
institution of its kind in the world, the 
American Board of Applied Christianity, 
recently incorporated, with headquarters 
at 70 Fifth Avenue. Its object is to apply 
accurate instruction to the property in- 
terests of spiritual causes, such as the 
scientific handling of money, land, build- 
ings, and organizations having to do with 

civic, social, and religious welfare. 


Some Comments of the Month 


Rabbi Krauskoph, leader of the. liberal 
Jews of Philadelphia, speaking of the 
moral decline of America, said recently: 
“There are times when I sincerely wish 
society might. dismiss its ministers, turn 
its churches into dance halls and convert 
its Sunday-schools into gambling-rooms, 
in order to get a taste of what it would 
mean to be completely without religion.” 

William T. Ellis, in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, finds too much energy spent by 
ministers on outside activities, and too 
little spent on parish routine. He says: 
“What people want from the pulpit is 
information and inspiration concerning a 
living God. One of the pathetie sights of 
our days is the spectacle of the clergyman 
turned into a vice raider, municipal re- 
former, prohibition enforcer, lyceum lec- 
turer, board or society secretary, and life 
imsurance agent. To make the eternal 
, timely, to bring the Infinite near, to intro- 
duce burdened and dissatisfied men and 
women to the sufficiencies that lie outside 
the realm of the physical seases—this is 
the work of the minister. For him to 
accept any other position is a descent.” 

Christian missions are powerfully af- 
fecting the Orient, according to recently 
published statements. A distinguished 
Chinese official said in answer to a ques- 
tion, “What can save China?’ “I am con- 
vinced that nothing can save China but 
religion.” A merchant of Tientsin, asked 
a similar question, replied, “If Christian- 
ity does not save us, we are lost.” Pro- 
fessor Chen of the Government University 
at Peking, while not a Christian, in a 
published article in the New Young Man, 


China’s most influential non-Christian 
magazine, declared: “We do not need to 


ask teaching of theology, and will not 
trust to any ecclesiastical ceremonies, nor 
do we need to emphasize any sect; we 
will go direct and knock at the door of 
Jesus, Himself. We will ask that we may 
become one with His lofty and great char- 
acter, and with His warm and deep feel- 
ing.” 

Hon. Roland S. Morris, former Ambas- 
sador to Japan, in Annals of American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
says: “One can hardly comprehend, in 
the study of the Japanese problem, the 
vast sympathy and affection that has been 
ereated in the Japanese people by the 
unselfish effort of the hundreds of mis- 
sionaries who have gone to Japan and 
educated those people during the last half- 
century. We must keep that as part of 
the background of any questions that 
may arise between our two peoples.” 

Dean Inge of the Church of England, 
Dean of St Paul’s, questions the further 
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need of the clerical profession. “Why,” 
he asks, ‘should we not have in every 
parish men and women who are licensed 
to read services in church, to administer 
the sacraments, and to do all that the 
clergy now do? And ‘why should not these 
men and women be the parish doctor, the 
schoolmaster and schoolmistress, the par- 
ish nurse, and other members of the 
community without respect to class or 
sect? These would earn their living by 
their secular work, not by their spiritual 
ministrations.” 


‘‘Main Street”’ 
To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Perhaps the genial and daring Mr. 
Lewis of “Main Street” fame will be 
willing to waive for the moment his 
claims on posterity in view of his ex- 
traordinary present success, which must 
be disturbing to the Editor of Tur Curis- 
TIAN ReGIsTER, Wherefore he utters a dis- 
consolate wail that the church is not 
mentioned and dooms Mr. Lewis’s book to 
the bow-wows for this important omis- 
sion. 

Now didn’t you enjoy Juanita Hay- 
dock’s concrete bungalow, and the Tues- 
day afternoon Ladies’ Club, the charades, 
and the ‘hot coffee with doughnuts? It 
seemed to me that the church was felt 
at least as a background for the enter- 
tainments in Gopher Prairie, and I am 
convinced that most of the good Gopher 
Prairieites were regular church-goers; 
at least, they seemed like it. It may 
have been that churchgoing ‘provided 
sufficient “escape,” so that their dusty 
souls needed no further expansion into 
outward forms of beauty. 

“Any ‘book which gets anywhere to 
stay must develop the religious element.” 
This is a good line, but it sounds a bit 
Chautauquan and doesn’t account for the 
life of “Vanity Fair,” 
work is yet too young to judge of its 
chances for survival. 

‘Mr. Lewis is one of many young mod- 
erns who in literature and painting are 
turning the cruel daylight on harsh and 


“unpretty” conditions. You may resent 
what that beam discovers, but Stop, 
Look, and Listen you must. He is a 


photographer who turns his camera on 
a bit of life here and there, recording 
facts in the lens with not too much ar- 
rangement. His recording of detail is 
as scrupulous and nice as a Terborg or 
a Vermeer. In contrast to Mr. Lewis and 
what he represents, we have our roman- 
ticists both in literature and painting, 
our Veroneses and Tiepolos, who ar- 
range their décor as they will, producing 
compositions of a magnificence and un- 
reality never attained nor even desired 
by the ‘natural’ painters and writers, 
as the Editor puts it, of the present day. 
Why not let us wallow a bit in our own 
stew, unglamoured by rosy light, and see 
what conditions will he discovered. 
Only by such subtle criticism as is 
found in ‘Main Street” is true “reform” 
(horrid word) likely to be engendered, 
and these United States emerge from the 
complacent and fatuous regard they have 
in general for the preachy, unctuous 
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drivel that is nowadays heard on all 


sides by the self-appointed, gingerbread . 


Messiahs who stalk the ‘and. 

“Pollyanna” is dead, but she left a 
long smear of oozy optimism in her pass- 
ing, and it will take many a man like 
Mr. Lewis to make us forget she was 
ever here. 

I.fear it will require much “propagan- 
ding” on your side to blot out the ne- 
farious effects of ‘Main Street’? on soci- 
ety, and I have recorded this slight 
protest because I thought perhaps you 
would like to know how “the other half” 
feel about it. There are a lot of us, you 
know, good, honest, sterling fellows, who 
want neither to be reformed nor to be 
dictated to what we shall read. 

Perhaps this article is unfit for pub- 
lication in your paper; but I thank you 
sincerely for the pleasure I’ve had in 
writing it. CHARLES EVERETT. 


HINGHAM, MASS. 


“Double the Membership” 
Campaign in Washington 


J. E. Jones, the new president of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League chapter 
in All Souls Chureh, Washington, D.C., 
has started a campaign ito double the mem- 
bershop of the chapter, stating that this 
is very properly the first order of business 
of the new administration. ‘The Lay- 
men’s League is the men’s organization 
of the church,” he says in his statement 
to all men affiliated with All Souls. “The- 
oretically we men are ‘the head of the 
family. But we do not occupy any such 
place in the Umitarian organizations of 
Washington. What is the matter with 
us? Let's find out! At the recent annual 
meeting I was elected president by a unan- 
imous vote. I have accepted the position 
wjth the knowledge that it is a man’s- 
size job. I appreciate this additional op- 
portunity for service, and I solicit the 
support of every man in the church. If 
you will give me your vigorous assistance, 
we may regain our position as ‘the head 
of the family.’ 

“My first request to the men of All 
Souls Church is to double the membership 
of their organization. I am not going to 
tell you why this should be done, nor am 
I going to tell you how, because you hold 
the answer in your own action.” 

The chapter has subscribed $2,000 to the 
Unitarian Campaign. The greater part of 
this pledge will he met by voluntary pay- 
ment of increased dues to the chapter, the 
amount in excess of the regular dues being 
credited toward the Campaign subscrip- 
tion. . 


A true democracy may never safely meddle 
with the elemental truths of human nature— 
pretending things excellent which in reality 
are commonplace. It may never safely deny 
the fatal fact that most men, in whatever 
range of human effort, are bound to have their 
superiors in power, and that civic insecurity 


is the surest means to offer the semblance of a 


career not to talent but to mischief. ~~ Barres 
Wendell. 
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What Happens to My Register? 


Announcing the winners of the three prizes, 
and one for honorable mention 
Following are the three stories which 
won the prizes offered for the best an- 
swers to the question, “What Happens 
to My Reeister?” A fourth is given hon- 
orable mention. The winners have the 
cordial congratulations of the paper, and 
all who offered their manuscripts will 
please accept our grateful word for their 
interest. f 
The reading of the testimony of how 
widely one copy of THE ReeisTER produces 
light and action, to borrow a suggestion 
from the word “register” in its modern 
moving-picture usage, would be lively for 
any one with imagination. We know 


these excellent little pieces are typical ac-, 


counts of hundreds of copies of the paper 
which multiply in the reading and in 
spiritual and mental benefit. 


FIRST PRIZE, FIVE DOLLARS 


My CurisTIAN ReGisTeR reaches me in Cam- 
: ; bridge, Mass., sometime Thursday afternoon, 
| and if I am at home,— 

1. I begin at once to read and enjoy it. 

2. After about three days, I pass it to my 
two friends in the house. 

3. In a few days more, I dress it up in a 
paper wrapper, being very careful to conceal 
its little ticket, in order that it may not re- 
turn to me, as it once did, and mail it to a 
friend near me in Cambridge, who does enjoy 
it so much, and often speaks of the privilege 
of having it. 

4. She takes it across the street, where one 
of our Alliance members, who has three in her 
family, reads, and I know deeply appreciates 
it. 

5. Then she in her turn mails it to a friend 
in Lynnfield, Mass., who lives alone with her 
brother there, who very likely enjoys the 
paper as much as she does. 

6. Later this friend sends it to an Old Peo- 
ples’ Home, and whether it travels any farther, 
and meets any more people, I do not know, but 
I should imagine it might by that time be too 
decrepit to journey any longer. 

Of course it is impossible to tell how many 
people have read and gained something or any- 
way enjoyed our fine religious paper, but I.am 

L positive that they must get something worth 
while. MARIA J. BACON. 


* 35 Len Strept, CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 


SECOND PRIZE, THREE DOLLARS 


In response to your request, ‘““‘What Happens 
to My Reeister?’ I am sending yot a brief ac- 
count of the good work accomplished by one 
copy subscribed for by the Sandwich Branch of 
the Women’s Alliance. 
This copy is sent to the treasurer (1), who 
reads it and then passes it on to any other 
member (2) of The Alliance who may express 
? a wish to look it over. It is then placed upon 

one of the reading-tables (3) in the Public Li- 
‘, brary to exert what influence it may upon those 
, visiting the library. 

After being there for three or four weeks it 
is sent on a missionary trip to a city in Sidon, 
Syria, to a native lady (4) interested in Uni- 
tarianism. When she is through with it, it is 
circulated among others (5) who desire to be- 
come better acquainted with the Unitarian be- 
lief. iad 

Part of the time, tracts and sermons by em- 

- inent Unitarians are also sent with TH Rnac- 
ISTER.” ‘ 
In this manner this one copy extends its in- 
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‘Mrs. Marean’s work. 
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fluence to a large number in this country and 
is doing missionary work among the people of 
a foreign land. 
SARAH BE, CHAMBERLAIN. 
SANDWICH, MASs. 


THIRD PRIZE, TWO DOLLARS 


My Roecisrer is a traveller, and its journey- 
ings may be of interest. 

I have been a subscriber many years. AS a 
child I think I remember occasional copies com- 
ing to our home from an~old friend of my 
mother’s at Boston; then, years later, a Somer- 
ville, Mass., friend, my own age, subscribed 
with me, as we both liked the paper very much. 
We had in our home the Outlook and the Uni- 
versalist Leader, but by dividing the expense 
in this way I could also have THe R#GISTER. 
After it was read by my friend, her parents, 
and her sister, she mailed it to me, and after 
her death, twelve years ago, the sister and I 
kept on; so the paper is still read in both 
her family and mine. 

Sometimes a good many things “happen” to 
our copy after that! 

I often cut out the bird and anignal stories, 
poems, and sketches from the Home Depart- 
ment and paste them on the backs of our col- 
ored pictures—cardboard, twelve by nine inches 
—at the little village library, where the chil- 
dren, and some grown-ups, go on Saturday 
afternoons for bird study and story-telling. 
The bird club has forty or fifty members in all. 
Sometimes a story on a different subject is read 
to the childrén from THe RGeIsTeR—or several 
short stories. 

Usually our papers are passed to a farmer 
near the village. He and his wife are intelli- 
gent, public-spirited people, active in the Grange 
and town affairs, who appreciate good read- 
ing matter. What we send them is passed on 
to their relatives and friends in other towns. 

I occasionally cut out a book review to mail 
with a letter to a friend. Frequently I clip a 
copy for myself. I have many cuttings saved. 
The last is before me as I write, from Hx-Pres- 
ident Charles W. Eliot’s speech of a few weeks 
ago, “Give a Portion of Time to the Past,” 
and I’ll endeavor to continue giving a little of 
my time in the future to increasing the number 
of your readers,—as I have done in the past. 

I was pleased to see the recent tribute to 
Years ago I wrote her, 
Supposing the editor to be a man, and I still 
have her kind letter in reply. 

With gratitude and appreciation, 


ELIZABETH BRETTUN PERLEY. 
LIVERMORE, Mn. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


In a recent edition of Tam ReeisTmR you ask 
for letters telling what becomes of the paper 
after reaching the homes of the subscribers 
week after week. This is what becomes of one 
copy of the paper :— 

A lady subscribes for THr Rnoisrer for an 
invalid. After being read by the invalid and 
her mother, it is passed to the writer of this 
letter, and has been for several years. 

During these years large bundles of TuHp 
ReGISTHR have been sent to the reading-rooms 
of the War Camps. Copies have been given 
to a Unitarian family which has never sub- 
scribed for the paper, and lately, after mark- 
ing all articles pertaining to the Unitarian be- 
lief, I am sending the papers to a friend who 
is at heart a Unitarian but is connected with 
another denomination. She in turn digests 
these articles, and passes her deductions to an 
educated Catholic who is seeking light on re- 
ligious beliefs, but has no time to devote to 
reading. I have no knowledge of the further 
travels of the paper or the good resulting from 
its perusal, but hope its progress has not 
stopped. 

So good a paper touching on all important 
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topics of the day cannot help but leave im- 


pressions of a high order on its readers, and 
should open the eyes of those undecided in 
their religious convictions of the value of a 


church that stands for God and Humanity. 


H. EB. B. 


The spirit of man has yet his true his- 
tory to write; all heretofore has been 


but a blind welter, as it were, the auto- 
matic and reflex motions of an embryo, 
and we cannot rightly interpret their uses 


until we can see them working out the 
rudiments of greater things.—John Frank- 
lin Genung. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


to purchase a small estate at 
glorious spot on the 
MAINE COAST 


13 acres with beautiful woods and 
unsurpassed view of the ocean and 
Mount Desert Island. 


Fine modern bungalow, 
home-like. Six chambers, 
gravity water supply. 

Also two-story house, well built, suited for 
cottage or caretaker. Barn, vegetable and 
flower gardens, blueberry pastures. 


Can divide estate and sell houses separately. 
Owner has transferred his residence 
and is offering this property at very 
low price for quick sale. 
Apply to DR. S. J. BEACH, 
776 Congress Street, Portland, Maine 


COOK’S 
‘TRAVEL SERVICE 
EUROPE 
AND 
AROUND THE WORLD 
THE NATIONAL PARKS 


CALIFORNIA ALASKA 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 


SHORT SUMMER TOURS 
including 
THE GREAT LAKES 


ST. LAWRENCE AND SAGUENAY 
RIVERS, BERMUDA 


NEWFOUNDLAND NOVA SCOTIA 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, ETC. 


Individual and Independent Tours to 
start any day 


Also Tours under Personal Escort 


well arranged and 
two baths, toilet, 


Descriptive programs on request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


336 Washington Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


No man nor number of 
men upon earth hath 


authority to rule over 
men’s consciences in 
religion. 


, Wituam PENN 


New York Letter 


DEee Al, ike 

The Unitarian churches in New York 
and vicinity have been more enthusias- 
tic than for many years. The Campaign 
awakened every one. Dr. Hale, when he 
once welcomed the National Alliance, 
Anniversary Week, to the South Congre- 
gational Church, Boston, Mass., said, 
“The Alliance knows what it wants to 
do, and how to do it together.” The 
young people have had rallies every few 
months. The Laymen’s League theatre 
meetings have been addressed by fine 
speakers and have been well attended. 

The members of the West Side Unita- 
rian Church are feeling happy over the 
purchase of their lot for the new church 
on Cathedral Parkway. The building 
committee reports that the preliminary 
plans are completed. Every one is in- 
terested, and all are working. 

April 15, a large and profitable dance 
was held at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
This was successfully conducted by the 
West Side Unity Club. The Womet’s 
Alliance is active in planning entertain- 
ments, suppers, and food sales. The 
programme for Haster Sunday was very 
attractive, violin and violoncello being 
added to the regular organ music. Mr. 
Potter’s subject was “White Hyacinths.” 

Many well-known names are found on 
the list of trustees of the Community 
Church for the coming year: John Bur- 
net Nash, Donald Scott, Mrs. Ruth Bald- 
win, Mrs. Glogau, and several others. 
On Easter Sunday the attendance at the 
morning service was 1,357, and the col- 
lection, $1,019. A gift of $5,000 was also 
received toward the building fund. The 
first week in April, there was a two days’ 
conference in the parish house on the 
Community Church and the community. 

At All Souls, the minister, Rey. William 
L. Sullivan, has been preaching a series 
of sermons on the “Problem of God.” The 
sermons will be printed for free distri- 
bution. On March 4, “Inauguration Day,” 
Dr. Sullivan addressed an audience of 
two thousand on the topic, “America’s 
New Departure.” He gave the closing 
address of the season at the Unity House 
services, Boston, Mass. The Cheerful 
Letter committee of the Alliance branch 
ranks among the first in the fellowship. 
The chairman is Mrs. George C. Burns. 
Packing-day was April 5. Among -other 
things, 3,154 magazines and 550 books 
were sent out. There are seventy per- 
sons on the list. Sunshine-bags are dis- 
tributed among friends. and Alliance 
members. The Red Cross committee has 
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done fine work, completing 101 layettes 
and 88 knitted garments. The young 
people are organizing and by another sea- 
son will join the Federation. The Lay- 
men’s League is maintaining two field 
secretaries, Mr. Brayton and Mr. Palmer, 
at the New York headquarters, 104 Hast 
20th Street, to continue the work begun 
by the Sunday evening meetings of the 
League. 

The Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
at. the annual meeting learned of the va- 
rious activities of the parish through the 
reports of the committees. The Alliance 
this year has gone over the top in carry- 
ing out the plan for the past two years— 
no fair, but subscriptions. One thousand, 
six hundred and thirty-six dollars was 
raised, and of this sum the Willow Place 
Chapel received $1,500. Two hundred 
dollars was given to the church school. 

The spring rally of the Metropolitan 
Federation was held in the church, April 
8. There were many delegates from out 
of town as well as from the city churches. 
William J. Greene, minister of Willow 
Place Chapel, has been called to New 
London, Conn. His place has been taken 
by Rev. Vincent Sullivan. On Palm Sun- 
day at the Willow Place Chapel an or- 
chestra from the Settlement Music 
School led the choir, the members of 
which were holding palms. They walked 
in procession around the Chapel. Com- 
ing back up the broad aisle, they were 
met by the senior minister, Mr. Lathrop, 
who blessed the palms. Mr. Henry F. 
Whitmore, the man whose love and in- 
terest made such a service possible, has 
just passed from among us. He had 
given time and money to this work and 
will be greatly missed. During Mr. 
Lathrop’s absence the pulpit has been 
filed by Rev. Minot Simons, Rev. Alfred 
R. Hussey, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, and 
Rey. Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin. 

At the Second Church, Brooklyn, Rey. 
C. H. Lyttle, minister, much of interest 
has taken place. April 29, the “Church 
Players” presented a programme of one- 
act plays. March 20 was Junior Church 
Sunday. Mr. Lyttle’s sermon was “Every- 
day Christs and Crosses.” Rev. Freder- 
ick Kent and Rey. HE. Rosalind Lee oc- 
cupied the pulpit during the absence of 
Mr. Lyttle in the West. 

Since the coming of Rev. Frederic J. 
Gauld, Unity Church, the Third Church 
of Brooklyn, has made commendable 
progress. Attendance at the church ser- 
vice and at Sunday-school has increased. 
Mr. Gauld’s Easter sermon was on “The 
Source of the Immortal.” Plans are 
under way for the formation of a chapter 
of the Laymen’s League. 

At the Fourth Church, Rev. Nelson 
Springer, minister, good” reports were 
presented at the annual meeting. Rev. 
Louis C. Cornish, Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, was present 
and spoke. The Alliance was addressed 
by Miss Maud Miner of the New York 
Probation Society, and welcomed the 
women of the New York League at their 
April meeting. The secretary of The 
Alliance, Mrs. Caroline B. Atherton, came 
from Boston, Mass., to tell of the work 
at college centres. 
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Letter from Bishop Ferencz 


Rey. Gabriel Csiki has just received a 


letter from Bishop Ferencz, explaining 
that the rumor of his death was un- 
founded. The Bishop writes as follows: 
“I have been seriously sick for several 
weeks, and the newspapers in Budapest 
have published an account of my death. 
Perhaps you have heard of it. I am very 
glad to write and inform you by my own 
handwriting that I am still living and 
able to lead my church during this hard 
time of persecution.” : 


More Books in the Home 


“A family reading circle develops family 
unity—mutual sympathy—common inter- 
ests—love of good books.” 


THE MUTINEERS, by C. B. Hawes. 

A book of adventure on the high seas, 
for young and old, comparable only to 
“Treasure Island.” 

Price, $2.00; by mail, $2.10 


A NEW MIND FOR THE NEW AGE, by 
Henry Churchill King. 

A book that analyzes clearly the perils 
and values of this new age, marking the 
world-wide trend toward democracy and 
universal education. 

Price, $1.50; by mail, $1.60 


THE ACQUISITIVE SOCIETY, by R. H. 
Tawney (Fellow of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, and Member of the Coal Com- 
mission). 

A treatise on the theory of individual 
rights that will not offend the most conser- 
vative reader, yet showing the waste and 
inequality into which modern. conditions 
have perverted that theory. A book that 
should be read by every alert American. 

Price, $1.50; by mail, $1.60 


LIVING AGAIN, by Charles 
Brown. 
The latest Ingersoll lecture on immortal- 
ity, by the Dean of the Divinity School, 
Yale University. 


Reynolds 


Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10 


STAR-POINTS, by Mrs. Waldo Richards. 
About two hundred poems from the 
foremost poets of the present day, includ- 
ing Masefield, Drinkwater, Noyes, Sara 
Teasdale and Robert Frost. The poems 
were evidently chosen not only for their 
literary excellence but for their message. 
yi Price, $1.75; by mail, $1.85 


DEAD MAN’S PLACK, by W. H. Hudson, 
Tales of an olden time told by a dreamer 
who lay on the green English hillsides 
until the past became to him more real 

than the present. 
Price, $2.50; by mail, $2.60 


THE MIRRORS OF DOWNING STREET, 
by a Gentleman with a Duster. 
Portraits of English peers and politi- 
cians by some one who knows intimately 
both Fleet Street and the House of Lords. 
A sincere and engagingly written book. 
Price, $2.50; by mail, $2.60 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
_ Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 


Ly 


. 
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FEW ARE FAINT 


“Why do we hear of Chapters of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
getting faint?” asks Tue Curistian REGISTER. 


The report of a Chapter which recently increased the church’ Briieee 
$1,000 over the previous year, says, in part,— 

“Men who never attended church and practically took no interest are 
now attending and criticising the Chapter for what it has not done.” 


‘vunsiuytnteraacaeencavoen taunting 


“Rome was not built in a day.” Many will falter and weary of the 
struggle before the great purposes of the League are accomplished. 
Is it not said that the real Campaign has just begun? Unitarian lay- 
men started the preliminary work for this Campaign two years ago. 
With all modesty, but with just pride of accomplishment, they record 
some of their achievements. 

The increase of church attendance among men is emphasized in the 
annual reports of one in five Chapters. At one extreme is a Chapter 
“working on church attendance.” At the other is this report: 
“Church attendance increased sixty per cent.” 


In the canvass to obtain “Money for a Campaign,” officers of two 
out of every five Chapters were the local chairmen, serving with con- 
spicuous success. 


One in eight Chapters is considering seriously the problems of the 
Sunday-school, co-operating by forming a class, accepting leadership, 
and furnishing teachers. 
One in four Chapters has made a definite- financial contribution, to 
the church, by budget-making, every-member canvass, appropriations 


Meadville.” “Each member interested himself in the religious train- 
ing of some local boy.” “Have installed 130 small Wayside Pul- 
pits.” “Contributed towards having the outside of the church 
painted.” “Painted church.” 


J for special purposes, and the like. 

a Quoted as they come:— 

Hl “Hope to increase minister’s salary.” “$600 increase in minister’s 
a salary.” “Increased minister’s salary sixty-six and two-thirds per 
/ cent.” “Donated $150 to assist Nashville Church.” “Gave financial 
a aid to former member of the parish studying for the ministry at 


: wut ATA HANHARMA HH 
10,907 Unitarian laymen, ae the ee es, joyous cry, 
ask: “Are we faint-hearted? No! More than ever we believe that 
j i the minister should not have to go it alone and that the success of 
a bs church life depends very largely upon the men.” 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE — 
7 Park Square—Boston 
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Exiles Were Living in Wagons 


How their friends here and in England are 
caring for them under Mr. Hankinson 


Recent letters from Budapest bring news 
of the progress of the relief work there, for 
which an appeal was made ih THE CHRISTIAN 
ReEGIsTerR, January 13, 1921. 

The photograph shows one group of the 
children who were living in wagons and trucks 
when Rey. Frederick Hankinson began his 
helpful mission. They and their families are 
exiles from their homes in Tran- 
sylvania, and were living in this 
wretched way because no lodg- 
ings of any sort could be found in 
the city for them. 

In this little community are 
two hundred and _ thirty-two 
Transylvanian families, with 
eight hundred and ninety-eight 

_ Individuals, including two hun- 
dred and seventy-eight children. 
The families.live here in separate 
rooms and have a much more 
comfortable existence than in the 
wagons. The state cannot pro- 
vide schools for all these exiles, so 
Mr. Hankinson found it neces- 
sary to have the children taught 
sewing and carpentry as well as 
the regular subjects, if the saving 
was to be more than the say- 
ing of their bodies. 

He writes: “The Transylvan- 
jan Refugee work progresses 
splendidly. Very few families 
are now in wagons. The Au- 
gusta Settlement is well organ- 
ized with a proper day school and 
teachers, its nurse and doctor, 
its daily feeding of the children, 
etc. The photograph will let 
you see what has been done, for 
already the children have im- 
proved in health, and one can 
recognize the clothing and 
wooden-soled boots presented by 
the Society of Friends Mission. 
Itseems to me such a beauti- 
ful thing to find Unitarians and 
Quakers working together for 
their ideals of social service. If 
the children look less thin and 
less ragged and happier, the 
British League, The Alliance, and the So- 
ciety of Friends may take a large share of 
the credit; but I must say the social workers 
among the Transylvanians themselves have 
given their support and their sympathy. 

“A second refugee settlement, the Boczkay, 
was opened in March, and another is to be 
established. The children in the Barrack 
dwellings in the actual city are being visited 
by our nurse, who is paid for from the English 
and American fund.” 

The children have medical examination 
by a children’s specialist, a friend of Mr. 
Hankinson, and the physician’s orders are 
carried out by Mrs. Kozsma and the nurse. 
Extra food, when prescribed, is given to 
those who have been undernourished so long 
that they may contract tuberculosis; others, 
who show symptoms of the disease, are sent 
to sanatoriums. One large sanatorium for 
the tubercular is at Lake Balaton, a place 
we visited with Mr. Jézan, when it was a 
summer resort. To obtain the extra food, 
cards with dates for punching have to be 


Jacob Sziiez, is at the right. 
made real, is at the left of Count Bethlen. 
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shown by the children. Twice a week the 
children have bread and cocoa; twice, bread 
and chocolate; and on two days, soup, and 
bread with “cocoanut grease.” Clothing is 
also given as required. ia) = 

Minutes of committee meetings, where de- 
tails of the work are discussed, show Mr. 
Hankinson’s power as an organizer, and his 
practical ability, yet revealing an aim always 
to help the individuals rather than to carry 
out any particular scheme. His wonderful 
power of helpfulness and his rare ability with 
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of this lad being in this terrible dwelling, and 


besides, he seemed so lonely. He was deeply 
moved by the touch of sympathy, and wept 
manfully to be kindly received. I gave him 
a good feed, then made him take off his 
hoots, and found his feet wet through. I 
gave him socks, boots, and clothing, and 
have put him in a special hostel where I have 
reserved ten beds for Unitarian students. 
One boy had been sleeping on two planks in 
an office for months. Probably I shall soon 


be able to have a second room with ten beds. 


WHAT GOOD FOOD AND LOVING CARE ARE DOING 


opened by Count Stephen Bethlen, who is sitting in the front row. 
Rey. Frederick Hankinson of London, whose ideals have here been 


This photograph was taken on February 24, when the Augusta Tulep Settlement was officially 


The Red Cross nurse, Mrs. 


Behind Mr. Hankinson is Mrs. Balazs Kozsma, the 
organizer of the activities of the Settlement The men and women standing at the left are Hun- 


garians who attended the opening of the Settlement. 


boys are sources of great satisfaction to those 
who are simply looking on and providing the 
money. 

This is a co-operative work, in which the 
Friends supply some things and the Unitarians 
others. Mr. Hankinson is ever watchful of 
the needs of the Unitarians, not only these 
in the Settlement, but of the exiles in the city, 
either students or those in other occupations. 
“Here,” he says, “are over one hundred of our 
finest Unitarian youths from Transylvania, 
mainly university students, or else younger 
lads at a high school or training college, some 
living in wretched lodgings, and just wanting 
friéndship and good-will and a means of com- 
ing together. One of these youths, a hand- 
some, refined lad of seventeen years, son of a 
Unitarian minister in Transylvania (who 
died recently, leaving ten children), was 
found with sixteen other men and boys in a 
room so awful and unsightly that if I had 
been in London I should have gone directly 
to complain to our local municipal health 
department. I was haunted by the thought 


These rooms are fitted up by a private gift. 
But for the upkeep I shall want to come on 
your fund.” 
After several of these students had found 
friends at Mr. Hankinson’s rooms, “‘the idea 
grew,” he writes, “of forming a League of 
Friendship. A few students met in my room 
one Sunday afternoon, and we discussed the 
need of such a League. The next Thursday, 
about fifty Unitarian students came together 
in a lecture-room kindly lent to us by the 
Rector of the Kolozsvér University, tempo- 
rarily placed in a large building in Budapest. 
It was a great occasion to realize what our 
meeting meant to these youths, and soon 
we had officers elected. Then came the inter- 
esting part, for we all realized that the mem- 
bers had left home and native town, and were 
living as exiles in Budapest. Last Thursday, 
we met again, and women students appeared. 
We have planned seven subsections: Health, — 
Clothing, Lodgings, Reception, Correspon- 
dence, Recreation, and Education.” Each 
student has a card of membership, and the 
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League promises to add much happiness to 
the!lives of these lonely young people. 

_ Fewyin this country understand what a 
sacrifice Mr. Hankinson’s London church is 
making that he may carry this help and 
comfort to the Hungarians. His church is a 
poor one (financially, but not spiritually) 
and is bravely struggling on without its 
leader. One of the members, a business man, 
conducts the morning as well as the evening 
services, which all English churches have, 
besides several week-night meetings. Then 
some one must look after the two sessions of 
the Sunday-school, which are held in England 
each Sunday. 

The British League is also supporting this 
work most generously. Mrs. Bernard Allen 
of London, who forwards our contributions, 
writes, “This is a splendid help, not only 
financially, for the gifts bring with them your 
friendly sympathy, and we feel strengthened 
by your co-operation.’ 


Mr. Hankinsen wrote me: “You cannot 


‘think how grateful I am that The Alliance 


is joining in the fund, and letting it be realized 
that the English and American Unitarians 
desire to show the true spirit of friendship 
and good-will. The more money I have, the 
more I can do on behalf of our Unitarian 
youths and the refugee families where there 
are children.” 

From the appeal, printed in Tare RecisTeR 
and in Word and Work, I have received $2,- 
044.87. Each gift has been acknowledged, 
except those without addresses or those re- 
questing no acknowledgment; a list of the 
contributors can be found in the June num- 
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ber of Word and Work. Many of the gifts 
have meant real sacrifice on the part of indi- 
viduals, Sunday-schools, Alliances. Would 
that I might tell of all these. The largest gift 
has come from Indianapolis, where The 
Alliance gave $125 and the Sunday-school $32. 
Inacknowledging this generous gift, Mrs. Allen 
wrote, “Hungary and Indianapolis so far 
apart, and yet Christian sympathy has 
established a bond between them.” 

Further help for this work is needed to carry 
on what has been so finely begun. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to me at The Ranelegh, 
Beacon and Mountfort Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Mme. Loyson Sends Greeting 


To her friends in America Mme. Loy- 
son writes: “Dear Friends: Four months 
have now passed since the shores of 
America faded to our eyes. But never 
will fade in our memories the wonderful 
reception you gave to Miss Slade and 
myself. It was friends, friends every- 
where, with all the sweetness and delight 
that friendship brings. It was the meet- 
ing at last, face to face and heart to 
heart, I had so often longed for. What 
a joy it was to pour out to you, with a 
warm clasp of hands, all my long-accu- 
mulated gratitude! What a satisfaction 
to find your unabated interest in my poor 
French people! Along with your material 
and financial gifts, your attitude gave me 
an increase of faith in human nature, 
and renewed courage to carry on.” 
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The following contributions are grate- 
fully acknowledged :— 


Previously acknowledged .......... $10,099.16 
DITHATSUAC’ SPTALUE fees cl ca he e's o 5 50.00 
Mrs. Harvey Wheeler........0cce0¢ 5.00 
In memory of Mary Frost Munroe... 25.00 
LIBRE FNCY MAWEll ane t sc oc ae cleus 25.00 
Mrs. Edw. Stackpole .............. 25.00 
Miss Eleanora Zwissler ........... 10.00 
IyminemtOny Or Mv Eb Hits oe sttarc cc < os 25.00 
MEA Ase EOE, ere ere ei ha ateiere 25.00 
MEE VA A so WED DOI F< ctarins alld’ «iareveiee the 50.00 
Eat Gaal © Het rr bg 72h gee eae ea nl cat 25.00 
ira AP AS Spoonens’: t's.Fb lse ota e hase 5.00 
Bertha dis TOW wae cb ble.dd visto a ate 3.00 
CREFLFMAG, PCA DOO Yao oc5.5 2 5 hice. ccceierehs 20.00 
Miss HWsther Hughes............00. 10.00 
Rimgliy “Wis. EXOWATG 4.305 5 etera oidiaves a aers 10.00 
Alliance Branches: 
SAVAVH Oy NERRE. ttecin atatete a aieta,'o a el'asee ere 10.00 
WigeOnia WN EY motets oe ete ake pyale’elpie's 10.00 
Chesnut. Hill> Maseiaie .& fie 2 lai 10.00 
TUE DIS NAITO, Pie oils) i nie Sook Neg BAS SEA 5.00 
Brookline, Mass. (Second Church). 3.00 


Chelmastore: Mags, (5d viclee sb.s de 5.00 


MEP ARISE IN ELyi ole wiare. aie tierce. co ateie 10.00 
JamMAICe, Plaine Mage: h .Sidis.swta sess 10.00 
Berlin, Mass., Jr. Alliance ....... 5.00 


FED RGA A Neat a ecins e0dee sols asia 0 ve a ele 5.00 


MEDREDCIIET Fy Bev b Oie-aleiaiels rove 4 are 5.00 
INGCRN AM. MARE. vic-<-sicre lates ve cicles 1.00 
Siti by VELLGy lls. sts aeeetate, ere 0,4%c, a alate 1.00 
Wraterviller Me. voc csce cwk «sco cetd 5.00 
AAT RIVOR, "MAB: «2% blot le c's u sie ifs ele 10.00 
TO LOU M ESBS Ye es eae oa. .5 0 eae 5.00 
MV ATMO: LVELs E-ocals otal «8 Sue 8 5 o's whe 5.00 
EATER A DER etc fer ateta els. Cae avanal’s Sse 10.00 
Wiiehayen,  NMBSe So ey is coo end ee 5.00 
SP RRIIOB LOTR CIN olla tote w Agi als col 6.0.5 2.0.8 s 6 3.00 
NWeaw TOG.) DLABRI sss ci oe cet es occ 6 08 10.00 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Samaritan ....... 5.00 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. .......... 10.00 
INAWOIOED,. dele waters fa no vos. sis od 0s 25.00 
PIMUIRCODy FLOR: Sake dude ss + « << ais ots 1.00 

$10,586.16 


Please send further help through Mrs. 
Lucia Clapp Noyes, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


THE ANCHORAGE 


Finest Appointed Summer Camp for Girls in the United States 


On Beautiful Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H.—Foothills of the White Mountains 
a 


Modern Bungalows 
Electric Lights 
Fine Saddle Horses 
Free Riding and 


Instruction 


Highest Grade Counselors and Instructors from Foremost American Colleges. Modern Dairy and Farm connected. 
Finest Building on Estate reserved for Parents. 


Estuer B. Sutcuirre, Secretary, care of State Normal School, Framincuam, Mass. 


Motor Boating 
Canoeing 
Swimming, Diving 
Tennis, Basket-ball 
Baseball, Archery 


Send for booklet to 


After June First, Mirror Lake P.O., N. H. 


Arts and Crafts 
Basketry 

Music, Dancing 
Volley Ball, Hiking 


Motion Pictures 
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‘American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the American Unitarian Association 
_was held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Tuesday, May 10, 1921. ‘The following per- 
sons were present: Messrs. Bates, Blinn, Cor- 
nish, Eliot, Richardson, Robertson, Simons, 
Tufts, Williams, Wright, Miss Bancroft, and 
Miss Lowell. The records of the last meeting 
were read, and, after one amendment had 
been made, approved. The treasurer. pre- 
sented: the following statement for the month 
of April:— 


RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand April 1, 1921............ $9,099.98 
rom, GONAGIOUS ¢ oi iirce tan ceed ets 4 43,032.44 
Bequest of Miss Helen L. Stetson 
of Lynn, Mass., to create the 
Helen L. Stetson Fund......... 3,000.00 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 

Permanent Fund:— 
Beauest of Miss Helen L. Stetson 
of Lynn, Mass., added to Per- 


moaxient; Hund .\.0.5 oe ata yo 2,000.00 
Bequest of Miss Henrietta M. 

Pierce of Dorchester, Mass., 

added to Permanent Fund.... 500.00 


Unitarian Service Pension Society, 
LORS EDRIONE S02 since. ole ater 

Investments Church Building Loan 
Fund, repaid onloans........ 

ERterests this). coca ee eee 


7,500.00 
57.56 
16,480.66 
100,597.33 
120.00 


ROOTES, oy fea site oc otra oma ere 
Reimbursed for advances on Travel- 

Ap ACCME G a. tot hs s,s eosae 
Reimbursed for advances Genera 

Missionary account........... - 11.84 
Reimbursed for advances Publica- 

tion! Department;...... 6.2. 4.5.58 8,586.67 
Reimbursed for advances Wayside 

PO oo seep aE es hee ne 345.71 
Reimbursed for advances Unita- 

rian Buildings 20.92 
Reimbursed for advances Church 


Extension account ............ 190.00 
a" $192,728.11 
_ PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, 

OUG:) . sio.ccket sh eagle hates « 2 tas $9,806.87 
Salaries and other missionary ex- 

DenKes.s dest sewn oa ee es a 4,339.04 
Investments and reinvestments. .. 131,072.14 
Accrued interest on bonds pur- 

ehaaed..c dss an: helene ayes 287.70 

. Payments on account of sundry 

‘ trust funds. 5.2.2 event ea os 17,600.76 | 

3 Church Extension account.<..... 2,104.50 

i Expenses Unitarian Buildings ..... 1,291.94 
Investments Church Building Loan 

Fmd; loatis s..2scesies tee See 3,400.00 

Reserve Fund, aid for rebuilding 
; church at Walpole, N.H........ 500.00 
¥ Reserve Fund, scholarship aid, 
* Meadville Theological School. . . 975.00 
4 Cash on hand May 1, 1921.... ...... 21,350.16 
$192,728.11 


In accordance with the by-laws, the board 
‘gave primary attention to the general esti- 
mates and appropriations for the year begin- 
ning May 1. The treasurer submitted an 
‘estimate of the amount of money which it 
-would be justifiable to appropriate for the 
“new budget, and named the sum of $160,000. 
_The president submitted a budget resulting 
from the consultations of the executive officers 
‘in regard to the needs of the several depart- 
ments, and, after discussion, a general division 
‘in accordance with the by-laws, was recom- 
‘mended to the new board of directors, as 
follows:— 

; Maintenance, including the expense of the 
Unitarian Buildings, heating, lighting, 
repairs, insurance, furnishings, tele- 
phone, elevator, library, hospitality, 
salaries of clerks, stenographers, and 
janitors; expenses of Anniversary Week 
and general office expenses of printing, 
stationery, postage, etc...... ese piel 

, Publication, including books, periodicals, 

* tracts, Wayside Pulpit, the Beacon 
Press, Tor CurisTIAN RecisTer, Year 
Book, and Annual Reports, salaries of 
clerks, stenographers, shipper, and mes- 
sengers in the Publication Department 


Foreign Relations, including support of 
the “work in Japan, Czechoslovakia, 


23,000.00 


1,185,00 |. 


$23,000.00 


The Christian Register 


12,000.00 
102,000.00 


$160,000.00 
DIVISION OF THE HOME MISSION BUDGET 
$102,000 
Salaries of general officers............... $18,000.00 
Department of Community Service. .... 4,000.00 
Department of Comity and Fellowship. . 4,000.00 
Department of Church Extension....... 33,000.00 


($50,000, or as much of it as may be 
needed, is also available from the 
Campaign vend 

Department of Religious Education... .. 
($13,000, or as much of it as may be 
needed, is also available from the Cam- 
paign Fund) 

Appropriations for the salaries of minis- 
ters of new or dependent churches . 


9,000.00 


34,000.00 
$102,000.00 


- Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 


Voted, To ratify and confirm the action of the treas- 
urer in transferring from the Reserve Fund to the 
Harriet O. Mack Fund the following investments:— 

(1) The real estate at Oakland, Calif., $25,000. 

(2) The real estate, $7,000, and mortgage, $2,500, at 
Winnipeg, Man. 

(3) The real estate at Pittsfield, Mass., Wendell 
Avenue and East Street, $10,005. 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer to transfer from the 
Reserve Fund enough of cash to bring the capital of 
any funds of irregular amount up to the next highest 
multiple of $10. 

Voted, To ratify and confirm the sale of the real 
estate, corner of Walnut and Oakman Streets, at 
Neponset, Dorchester district, Boston, heretofore 
known as the Church of the Unity property, to Laban 
Pratt, and that the act of Henry M. Williams, the 
treasurer, in executing, affixing the corporate seal, ac- 
knowledging and delivering the deed of the same in the 
name and on behalf of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion to said Laban Pratt, dated April 28, 1921, be ap- 
proved, ratified, and confirmed. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be 
and he hereby is authorized to sign, affix the corporate 
seal of the American Unitarian Association, acknowl- 
edge and deliver in the name and behalf of the said 
Association, a partial release of mortgage which was 
presented to the said board of directors at the above 
meeting, wherein the following parcel of land is released 
from the terms and conditions of a certain mortgage 
given by the First Parish, West Roxbury, to the John 
Hancock Mutuai Life Insurance Company, dated 
September 28, 1899, and recorded with Suffolk Deeds, 
Lib, 2636, page 65, and assigned by the said John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company to the said 
American Unitarian Association, namely, a certain 
parcel of land situate in.that part of Boston, formerly 
West Roxbury, bounded and described as follows: 
Southeasterly by Centre Street as it existed prior to 
the passage of the Resolve and Order hereinafter men- 
tioned, ninety-one and 30/100 feet; southwesterly by 
land taken by said Resolve and Order from Henrietta 
Whittemore et al, and now a part of said Centre Street, 


twenty-four and 31/100 feet; northwesterly by the- 


northwesterly line of said Centre Street as established 
by said Resolve and Order, ninety-one and 27 /100 feet; 
and northeasterly by Corey Street as said Corey Street 
existed at the junction of said Centre Street, prior to 
the passage of said Resolve and Order, twenty-nine 
and 95/100 feet, containing 2,331 square feet of land 
more or less; and wherein the right is granted to said 
City of Boston to slope and fill upon the land remaining 
under the terms and conditions of said mortgage to the 
grade required for the relocation of said Centre Street; 
and wherein the said City of Boston is released from all 
claims and demands for damages caused by or in any 
way growing out of the relocation of said Centre Street, 
by a Resolve and Order of the Board of Street Commis- 
sioners of the said City of Boston passed November 1, 
1918, in so far as its rights under said mortgage are 
affected thereby. 

Voted, In case the Donald property in Charleston, 
8.C., can be purchased for a reasonable sum, to appro- 
priate from the Mary A. Leighton Fund a sum not to 
exceed $6,000 to be expended at the discretion of the 
president, secretary, treasurer, and’ secretary of the 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Deaths 


In Memoriam 


EVER IN LOVING REMEMBRANCE 
MARIAN JOSEPHINE PAGE 
May 24, 1837—May 23, 1902 


CLEMENT KNOWLES PITTMAN 


On April 17, at his home in Hollywood, Calif., 
occurred the death of Mr. Clement K. Pitt- 
man after a brief illness. Mr. Pittman was 
formerly of Evanston, Ill., where he had been 
for twenty years a leading member of All 
Souls Church (Unitarian). During his resi- 
dence at Hollywood he attended the Unitarian 
chureh in Los Angeles, and was president of 
the Laymen’s League Chapter there at the 
time of his death. The news of his passing 
comes as a great shock to his associates. In 
his Chicago business life, in which he had won 
high success, Mr. Pittman was known as an 
example of uprightness and of service. Not 
only in our Evanston church, but among Uni- 
tarians in Chicago, he was recognized as a 
noble product of our faith. The lines which 
led to his.personal achievements seemed to lie 
in the nurture which came to him through bis 
New England mother, a woman of rare integ- 
rity, through his father, a Southern gentleman 
of warmth, of natural ease and yoo Iness, and 
through his early education at Antioch. Finally 
by being led into the Unitarian church at Keo- 
kuk, Ia., through the ever-present sensibility to 
the best things which characterize the Pitt- 
man family, the path of progress was opened 
to him. Mr. Pittman remained true to these 
values throughout the years of his sojourn, 
as lifelong friends and devoted associates tes- 
tify. Substantial business man,-a noble loyer 
of art, literature, and music, charming com- 
panion, graced and strengthened by religion, 
he is an irreparable loss. R. M. M. 


SS SS ne ee ee SE 


FOR CHILDREN’S SUNDAY 


A flower service for Children’s Sunday con- 
taining such favorite songs as The Heavens 
Declare Thy Glory, Come Forth and Bring Thy 
Garlands, and The Brooks Are Singing, together 
with favorite hymns and responsive readings. 

1912 EDITION PRICE PER COPY 6 CENTS ~ 
$6.00 PER HUNDRED 
The Beacon Press 
25 Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


b. 


TO RENT, JULY: Well-equipped six-room cot- 
tage, Penobscot Bay near Camden, Maine. 
Quiet, fishing, mountain walks, bathing. For 
photographs and information write to Blanche 
Russell, High School, Dorchester, Mass. ¢ 


TO RENT FOR THE SEASON 1921. Summer 
Cottage at Murray Hill, Bast Boothbay, Me., 
beautifully located on Linikin Bay, 6 rooms 
fully furnished. Inquire of C. G. H., WS 
Common Street, Walpole, Mass. $ 


FOR RENT: at Randolph, N.H. Three sleep- 
ing-tents 16 x 16, two tents 9 x 9 completely 
equipped for kitchen and bath-room, running 
hot and cold water. Meals at hotel if pre- 
ferred. Address M. R., care of TH CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. ; 


ES 
FARMHOUSE, POMFRET, CONN., to rent for ~ 


July and August. Furnished; four bedrooms, 
open fireplace, spring water. Address Mrs. 
C. C. Gardner, 27 R. I. Ave., Newport, R.I. 2 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS—Northport, Long 
Island, N. Y.—July 6 to August 24, 1921. 
Canoeing, Bathing, Tennis, Outdoor Sleeping 
and Hating. Address Mrs. WILLIAM B. Dosw 
NELL, 108 West 85th Street, New York City. 


~ Summer Camps t 


Readers of Tur RucistaR who will conduct 
summer camps this season may find it of in- 
terest to communicate with the RueistpR~-office 


a) 


Ss 


} 


, 
: 
i, 
j 
| 
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Department of Church Extension, for real estate be- 
tween King Street and Charles Street (formerly Arch- 
dale Street) in Charleston, 8.C.; to protect the interests 


of the denomination in that city. 


Voted, That Henry M. Williams, treasurer, be and 
hereby is directed on behalf of the American Unitarian 
Association to receive and receipt for the legacy left 
this Association by the 28th clause of the will of Miss 
Annette P. eee on the terms and conditions therein 
contained. 


Upon the recommendation of the publica- 
tion committee it was 


‘Voted, To publish a compilation of hymns submitted 


by the Post-Office Mission, and to recommend that the 


officers of the Post-Office Mission confer with Miss 
Harriet E. Johnson and Rev. Henry W. Foote in regard 
to the material. 

Voted, To authorize the publication agent to bind or 
‘destroy certain sheets of unbound book stock as speci- 
fied by the publication committee. 


Mr, Simons read the list of new appro- 
priations in the Department of Church Exten- 
sion, taken from the Campaign Fund and 
amounting to $51,600, and it was 


_ Voted, To ratify and approve the action of the church 
extension committee and the church equipment com- 
mittee in making a number of rst for the 
work of the new fiscal year. 


Mr. Cornish reported that the Sustentation |, 


Fund, for which the allotment committee 
appropriated $260,000, now amounts to 
$105,244 received on account, and it was 
Voted; To ratify and approve the action of the Susten- 
tation Fund committee in appropriating for the in- 


crease gf ministers’ salaries from the income of said 
fund $2,575. 


The treasurer reported for the committee 
on the building project of All Souls Church, 


“Washington, D.C., and submitted the design 


of the proposed church, which had been unan- 
imously approved by ,the jury of architects, 
by the committee of the directors of the 
Association and by the trustees of All Souls 
Church. 

Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To authorize the president and treasurer in 
the name of and in behalf of the American Unitarian 
Association to enter into an agreement with the First 
Unitarian Society of Lawrence, Kan., whereby the As- 
sociation may acquire certain properties in Lawrence 
for the use of the Society and the Society transfer the 
title of its present real estate to the Association. 

Voted, That the names of Nelson Dougherty and 
Charles Van V. Smillie be placed upon the eligible list 
for nomination to the board of trustees of the Hackley 
School. 

Voted, To ratify and confirm the action of the treas- 
urer in assuring the Second Parish of Worcester, Mass., 
that the Association will advance a sum not to exceed 
$23,000 through the Church Building Loan Fund for 
use by that parish in erecting a parish house, the same 
to be repaid at the rate of at least ten per cent. each 
year. . 


The meeting adjourned at 4.45 p.m. 


Louis A. CornisH, 
Secretary. 


| THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH | 


-Notes and Announcements 


Rey. W. C. Brown is working with the 
new church in Tulsa, Okla. 


. Rey. Edward D. Towle, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Peabody, Mass., 
responding to the unanimous sentiment 
of the parish to have him remain, has 


reconsidered his resignation. | 


The Christian Register 
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Animate or Inanimater 


The greatest test of the influence and worth of a peri- 
odical is in the way it is treated by its readers. Do 
they regard it as merely so much reading matter or 
do they think of it as a vivid and vital personality? Is 
it simply a magazine that comes every so often or is it 
a real friend whose visits are eagerly awaited and 
thoroughly enjoyed? 


It has constantly been the aim of THe RecIsTrr’s 
editors to make it a journal of living words and 
thoughts. 
witnessed by the following :— 


That this ideal is sometimes achieved is 


“So I may safely affirm that what really happens to my Recis- 
TER, when it unfolds from its mailing wrapper, is a transforma- 
tion from a typed sheet into an active force, a reaction against 
the harmful traditions and superstitions of the past, and a help- 


ful counselor in all that makes for present and future good.” 


Many of our subscribers have found pleasure in intro- 


ducing Tue RecistTer to friends or acquaintances who 
This 
pleasure can easily be yours, too, if you will fill out the 


Make Tue 


REGISTER live more abundantly by helping it to grow! 


appreciate its companionship and guidance. 


order blank below and return it to us. 


” 


Tue CurisTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send Tue Rectster for } three Be the following friends. 
one year 


Upon receipt of bill, I agree to send remittance covering this. 


SUDSCEIDEN, S| MALU G ET A tics woos ca cas cis dates avevccesdoacs 


Turee Monrus $1 


One Year $4 


%, 
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| PLEASANTRIES | 


“Why are you against government own- 
ership of railroads?’ ‘Because it will do 
away with those beautiful railroad adver- 
tisements on travel.’—Juwdge. 


A small boy, being asked in an examina- 
tion, ‘‘Why are you interested in the North- 
men?” replied truthfully, “I’m not,”’—and 
the unsympathetic teacher marked him zero 
on the question. D. 


Hisie: “Mamma, George Washington 
must have had an awful good memory, 
didn’t he?’ Mother: “Why, my dear?’ 
Elsie: “Because everywhere I go I see 
monuments to his memory.’—New York 
Christian Advocate. 


A Western evangelist makes a practice 
of painting religious lines on rocks and 
fences along public highways. One ran, 
“What will you do when you die?” Came 
an advertising man and painted under it: 
“Use Delta Oil. Good for burns.”—<Ameri- 
can Legion Weekly. 


“Tt is indeed a pleasure,’ remarked the 
man who approves of prohibition, “to be 
able to walk the streets without seeing a 
saloon on every corner.” “And yet,’ re- 
turned the unregenerate one, “it’s a great 
comfort to know they are there, even if 
you don’t see them.’”—WNew York Sun. 


A reporter asked Mrs. Einstein whether 
she understood what the professor meant. 
“T understand perfectly every time he ex- 
plains,” she answered. “But I always for- 
get the next day and have to be told over 
again.” - “Does forgetting make you un- 
happy?” asked the reporter. ‘No,’ an- 
swered Mrs Winstein, ‘I am never happy.” 
—London Express. 


_ When Jones’s rich grandmother passed 
away, all his poverty-stricken friends ral- 
lied about him with words of cheer and 


comfort; but Jones remained sad and 
dejected. “She left a last will and testa- 
ment, I suppose?’ murmured Jenkins, 
earelessly. “Oh, yes,’ said Jones, “she 
left a will and testament.’ They hung 
expectant while sobs’ choked back his 
words. “I,” he declared ‘at last, “am to 


have the testament.”’—Jack Canuck. 


“What d’yuh mean by this?’ stormed 
the. president of the publishing house, 
bursting into the reader’s office. ‘“You 
refused this book ‘A Bright Red Murder’ 
and it has been brought out by Blanks- 
Blanks, and is now a best seller. What 
d’yuh call such conduct, anyway?” 
“That,” replied the reader, as he non- 
chalantly dropped a much-beribboned 
manuscript into the waste-basket, “was 
merely a rejection slip!’—Lloyd McFar- 
ling, in Writers’ Monthly. 


Of the headline writer a pertinent critic 
says in a paper unknown to me:— 


He “scores,” he “hits” and 
flay R a 
He “lauds,” he “seethes,’ and “flaunts 


and flouts.”’ 


he “raps,” 


He “probes” and “urges,” “balks” and 
“slays,” 

He “seeks,” “locates,” “denies” and 
“scouts.” 

He “bolts,” he ‘“‘wars,” “declares” and 


“aids,” 
He “passes lie,” “indorses pledge,” 
Oh, I can stand “appeals” and “raids’— 
But spare me from that word “allege.” 


. The Christian Register 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and 
regular gifts from individuals for current pen- 
sions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for 
its Permanent Fund held for it by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association as trustee. Judge 
James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert S. 
Loring, Sec., Rev Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


AMONG THE HILLS 


Proctor Academy Inn 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


Opens for season July Ist. Excel- 
lent food and good accommodations. 
Low Rates. .*. Location most ideal. 


Preaching during the summer 
by well known clergymen. 


Bookshelves For Sale 

A clergyman breaking up housekeeping 
will dispose of open shelving adequate for 
1,500 volumes. Handsomely and strongly 
made of basswood, in three sections, each 
about twelve running feet in length by, 
four feet high above the base. Each sec- 
tion is sub-divided into four compartments 
with four adjustable shelves. Price sixty 
dollars. Address W. |W. C., American Uni- 
tarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. 


AN established industrial with 


plant in Massachusetts is financing 


an additional big factory to take care of | ° 


the increasing volume of business. We 
need one or two men of exceptional char- 
acter ‘with some salesmanship ability to 
aid in placing these securities. Experience 
not essential. Call on or correspond with 


G. W. MORSE & CO., 


85 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISB 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA, T. GUILD, ; 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects, 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled, 
Low charges. Scholarships. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 


- 


address. 
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Know Thyself, by Frederick LeRoy Sargent . 
Editorials... 322" eee 
News of the Week. .5).7.3 % [pee 


Letters to the Editor 


' Mr, Pinkham Asks Some Questions . . . . 

Mrs. Barrows was not Forgotten; The Stee 

Law. of Labor. « i. cia’ dative ene 
Elixir of Civilization : 


Original and Selected 


The Roots of Religious Journalism . 
Salvaging Civilization . . . 2. . « « «© » 
The Unconquerable Soul, by Basil Martin , . 
The Life of Thomas Starr King, II. . . . . 
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Tuskegee Forward, by 
Bradley Gilman's. *.. se. Se ae 
The Progress of Religions:, +; Haseena 
“Main Street”; ‘Double the Membership” : 
Campaign in Washington, D.C.. ... . 
What Happens to My Reaisrpr?. .. .. 
New York Letter, by M. A. B.; Letter from 
Bishop Ferencs”..° ac, “et aie ee 
Exiles Were Livingin Wagons . . . . . 
Mme. Loyson Sends Greeting . ..... 
American Unitarian Association’ . . . . . 


The Home 
A Special Committee of Two, by Lillian E. 
Andrews; What Did Aunt Helen Find? . . 
Memorial Day Poppies . . . . . 1's ¢ 
Poetry 


Unto the Least of These, by Anna M. Priestley, 
Those Long Last Days, by Marjorie Dillon; 
Our Part, by Daisy D, Stephenson .. . 


Throughout the Church . . 2... 


Pleasantries . P20 Tee ees 


Church Announcements , 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hiil Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice at 11. Church school at 9.45 a.m. The church 
is open daily from 9 until 4. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister, 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Choruschoir of male voices. Sun- 
day, May 29, 10.45 a.m., Dr. Brown will preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles EB. 
Park, D.D., minister, Service at 10.30 a.m, Sun- 
day-school at 9.45 a.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.M., in Putnam’s Chapel. 
Morning service at 11 o'clock. Sunday, May 29, 
Memorial Sunday, preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 
Evening service at 7.30in AllSoulsChurch, Preacher, 


Rev. Miles Hanson. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister, Church service at 11 a.m. Subject, ‘The 
Mission of the Image Breaker.”” Collection for Chil- 
dren’s Mission and Children’s Aid Society. _1 ‘nciplos 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 1l. Bible c 
at 10.15. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. Hud- 
son will preach. Subject,. ‘The Heroes of Three 
Wars.” Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organist and Musical 
Church service at 11 a.m. Church school 
at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. Cordial welcome to 
visitors, Take Dorchester Tunnel car to Andrew 
Square, then surface car to Meeting House Hill. 


FIRST PARISH IN QUINCY, gathered 1636, 
City Square. Rev. Fred Alban Weil, minister, 
Within this historic ‘Church of the Presidents” 
are the tombs of John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams. All bare! invited to the 

morning service at 10.30, after which the chu 

is open to visitors. Subway to Andrew Square 
and Neponset car, or South Station train. — 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rey. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Memorial service at 11, Sunday, 
May 29. Fifty U.S. Service men, in uniform, 
from the harbor forts and the battleships, will 
attend the service in a body. Special music. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THB REGISTER 


